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With this the third year of the National Student League School 
a new innovation has been added to the regular curriculum. As is 
well known there are two reasons for the existence of a school con- 
ducted by the National Student League: (1) to bring before the 
students an understanding of the foundations of society; (2) to 
bring to the fore the day-to-day issues which face the students. 


1. THE NEW DEAL IN AMERICA 


Marcaret Morris 

Member Labor Research Association, 

Editor N.R.A. Notes; Co-editor Labor Fact Book. 
The course analyzes the N.R.A. dealing mainly with its aspects on Ameri- 
can capitalism, the growth of monopolies, the role of the Labor Boards, 
the effect of the N.R.A. on the laboring population, ending with a forecast 
as to the future of the N.R.A. 


Monday 
6:30-8:00 p. m. 


2. BASIC FACTORS IN THE 


FAR EASTERN CRISIS 
Monday 


8:30-10:00 p. m. 


CuarvLes Hopces 


Professor, New York University; 
Author, “Background of International Relations” 


An interpretation of the fundamental factors in the Far-Eastern situation 
dealing with the growth of nationalism and capitalism in the Orient. 


3. AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 
E. P. GREEN Tuesday 
Member, Anti-Imperialist League 6:30-8:00 p. m. 


A course on the economics of imperialism with illustrations from American 
developments in Cuba, China, and Latin-America. 


4. SOCIAL APPROACH TO MUSIC 


Evie SIEGMEISTER 

Ex-instructor, Brooklyn College; 
Member, Pierre Degeyter Club 
A survey course in music from its earliest beginnings to the present period. 
The function of music in society will be analyzed. 


Tuesday 
8:30-10:00 p. m. 


5. THE NEW AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Epwin Berry BuRGUM Wednesday 
Professor, New York University; 6:30-8:00 p. m. 
Author, “The New Criticism” 

A rapid survey of the poetic, dramatic, and literary fields touching on the 
works of such writers as Rollins, Dahlberg, Maddow, Hayes, Sklar, 
Peters, and Rice. 


CONTENTS 


SIXTEEN YEARS AFTER, by Joseph Cohen 
Towarps ONE StuDENT MovEMENT . 
GuTTersnives aT City, by Edwin Alexander 
Tue Micuican Coror-Line, by Hilia Laine 
ANGELL’s Lirrte Devits, by Louis Kaye 

IraLy’s SeconD Empassy, by William Leonard 
BROOKLYN WINS A STRIKE, by Beatrice Gomberg 
PHILOSOPHERS IN A VACUUM, by Stuart Green 
FLEDGLINGS IN Kuaki, by Felix Albert 

Or THEE WE SING . 


Book Reviews, by Jay F. Otis, William Leonard, David Shreiber and 
Sidney Alexander 


Drawings, by Florence Sachnoff and George Price 


6. GENETICS AND EUGENICS 


Dr. MarK GRAUBARD 

Instructor, Columbia University; 
National Research Fellow, 1931-1933 
A study of the biological and social forces in human behavior, the meaning 
of human nature and the role of heredity and environment in society. 


W ednesday 
8:30-10:00 p. m. 


7. NEGRO PROBLEMS 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Educational Secretary, League 
of Struggle for Negro Rights 
A course dealing with the role of the Negro in American history with 
special accent on the Civil War and Reconstruetion periods. The future 
of the American Negro will be given detailed treatment. 


Thursday 
6:30-8:00 p. m. 


8. PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIETY 


PEN AND HAMMER Thursday 
8:30-10:00 p. m. 


A course of six lectures given by Pen and Hammer on such topics as sex, 
family, propaganda, revolution, the individual and society. 


9. PROBLEMS OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Max SCHULMAN Friday 
Member of International Typographical Union, 6:30-8:00 p. m. 
Big Six Local, A. F. of L. 


Questions of craft and industrial unionism, opposition work in the A. F. 
of L., independent trade union struggles, Revolutionary unions, the united 
front, will be discussed in this course. 


10. FORUM 


Noted lecturers will appear every Friday evening at 8:30 p. m. to 
discuss problems of immediate importance. Each lecture will be 
announced individually. Admission will be 15c an individual lecture 
or 75c for the full six lectures. 
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EWS has just reached us 

from California which must 
displace even the anti-war demon- 
strations of Armistice Day week- 
end as our first concern. Five stu- 
dents have been suspended for one 
year from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles for attempt- 
ing “to destroy the university by 
handing it over to an organized 
group of Communist students.” 
The students are John Burnside, 
president of the student council, 
Sidney Zsagri, chairman of the for- 
ensic board, Thomas Lambert, 
chairman of the men’s board, Man- 
del Lieberman, chairman of the 
scholarship committee and Celeste 
Strack, organizer of the local chap- 
ter of the National Student League 
and former champion debater. The 
students were suspended by Provost 
E. C. Moore, who said that the 
measures were taken as an out- 
growth of attempts by students to 
maintain an open forum against 


faculty objections. Miss Strack was 
punished “for persistent violations 
of university rules.” A formal 
statement was issued, which we 
have not yet received, but which, 
according to the reports, charges 
that the drastic action was neces- 
sary because the Provost believed 
that the four men were using their 
offices to further the National Stu- 
dent League. Readers of Student 
Review will remember the article 
entitled ‘“‘California’s ‘Higher Ed- 
ucation’”” in our November issue 
which detailed the actions taken by 
students in support of the great 
longshoremen’s strike. The Na- 
tional Student League was the 
backbone of that support and the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles is the backbone of the Na- 
tional Student League in Califor- 
nia. California students are thus 
continuing their “higher educa- 
tions.” They are facing the frantic 
violence of the staid and respect- 
able trustees of a ruling group con- 
fronted with students, who will no 
longer remain silent when society 
is wracked by fundamental con- 
flicts. 


HESE expulsions in Califor- 

nia have their counterpart in 
the east—in City College where 
twenty-five students were sus- 
pended, many of whom have just 
been conditionally reinstated. 
These expulsions have one root 
basis. When students challenge the 
status quo in action, when they or- 
ganize against imperialist war and 
fascism in their own schools, not in 
the vague quarters of nebulous 
idealistic sentiments, then the 
forces in their schools that are there 
to keep the status quo intact will 
not go long without resorting to 
suppression and the utmost re- 


straints of freedom of action. So 
long as students are passive and 
listless, so long do their academic 
liberties remain untouched. What 
need is there to violate them? What 
is lost by keeping them sacred? But 
precisely at that point where free- 
dom of speech, assembly and or- 
ganization will be instrumental to- 
wards waging war against the basic 
disasters of our times, precisely 
then does freedom go up in smoke. 
Truism as this may appear to some, 
the sooner the significance of these 
things are learned, the further are 
we on the way to abolishing them. 
We will understand that it is not 
a particularly obnoxious or pain- 
fully obtuse administrator like 
Frederick B. Robinson that stands 
in our way but the system of things 
he represents and defends. He may 
be ousted, and that is now the main 
objective, but a subtler man will 
succeed in obscuring the issues, not 
in solving them. The solution goes 
beyond the school; it is profoundly 
social in nature. War and fascism 
are inevitable in our present eco- 
nomic order. The struggle against 
war and fascism is inevitable too, 
at a certain point. Counter-attack 
follows attack. California and New 
York — a continent apart — so- 
cially, two sides of the same coin. 


HE next step comes on Arm- 

istice Day. This must be the 
answer to our New York Robin- 
sons and our California Moores. 
The next step is widespread, une- 
quivocal demonstrations, confer- 
ences, parades and mass meetings 
against imperialist war and fascism 
on the very day when the patriots 
gather to light the fires for another 
war. This is the opportunity for 
the grimmest, broadest united 
front; there is little opportunity of 
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splitting on this issue. Mass pro- 
tests, demands backed by thous- 
ands can penetrate even a Con- 
gressional tin-hat. For every mili- 
tarist weeping his fraudulent tears 
over the betrayed dead, let there 
be one student speaker who will 
concretely and dramatically sear 
the lessons and causes of war into 
hundreds more. Who does not re- 
member the thousands that came 
out with us last April? Who does 
not remember how we ourselves 
were amazed at the response, at the 
militancy? There is one thing more 
to remember. We had only begun 
to tap the rock of possible support. 
At the next opportunity we re- 
solved to do better, to see that many 
more marched and stood by our 
sides. This is our opportunity. 
Armistice Day week-end is the log- 
ical moment. If we will resist the 
danger of vague, essentially empty 
phrase-making, if we present con- 
crete demands relevant to each par- 
ticular campus, if we focus our 
fire on the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps as the main instrument 
of the war-makers on the campus, 
if we analyse ruthlessly but simply, 
then we will be able to record an- 
other victory, another milestone 
along the path that leads to a war- 
less, classless society. 


HE first American Youth 

Congress held in New York 
two months ago where very dan- 
gerously reactionary elements, flirt- 
ing with fascism, were defeated by 
the common opposition of or- 
ganizations extending from the 
Young Communist League to the 
Y.M.C.A. has been repeated in 
Rutgers. We have learned that 
Viola Ilma herself has been ex- 
pelled by her faction for “bureau- 
cracy” but the remainder of the 
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Drawn by Florence Sachnoff 


“Your conduct is worse than that of gutter- 

snipes,” said Frederick Bertrand Robinson, presi- 

dent of the College of the City of New York, to 

his own students at their emphatic greetings to 

the student ambassadors of the glory that once 
was Rome. 


rump session tried to carry on by 
organizing a similar conference in 
Rutgers, New Jersey. About three 
hundred people attended, mainly 
students from the university. Once 
again, the self-appointed chairman 
was removed, this time the Dean of 
Men Metzger, of Rutgers (in 
New York, it was Professor Jay B. 
Nash, head of the department of 
Physical Education of New York 
University) and replaced by a 
democratically elected chairman. 
Instead of listening seriously to 
speeches by Bernarr Macfadden, 
one of the originally invited speak- 
ers, the conference took up the 
problems facing youth today. As 
a result, they decided to affiliate 


with the majority American Youth 
Congress unanimously; they passed 
the resolutions of the parent con- 
ference almost without revision, 
and a continuations committee was 
set up equally broad in scope con-. 
sisting of the Y.M.C.A., the Com- 
munist and Socialist youth organi- 
zations, the Student League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, the National 
Student League, and others. Inci- 
dentally, the Ilma group (sans 
Ilma) has published a very expen- 
sive and engaging account of the 
New York Congress in which the 
grammar alone could pass as actu- 
ality. Expensive brochure or not, 
we are going to beat the enemy 
wherever we find them. At the 
present time, we have two strikes 
on them and it looks as though they 
might as well give up trying. 


NE thing leads to another 

‘in New York State. In Au- 
gust, Governor Lehman signed the 
Ives Bill which requires that every 
teacher pledge loyalty to the Con- 
stitution. Thereupon, Dr. Ryan, 
president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, wrote to George Smith of the 
Board of Examiners, that “in con- 
sidering candidates for teaching in 
your forthcoming examinations 
you make personality and charac- 
ter your first consideration and 
that under the head of character 
you consider loyalty and love of 
country. ... It matters not how 
much knowledge they have... let 
us have men and women who 
know, understand and believe in 
the principles upon which the 
American government is based.” 
Smith thought the idea pretty good. 
He proceeded to prepare a state- 
ment ‘concerning his attitude to- 
ward subversive political or eco- 
nomic measures, toward the use of 


force in furtherance of such meas- 
ures.” The Ives Bill and the Ryan 
recommendations are plain in their 
intent and implications. It would 
be gilding the lily to improve upon 
their own declared purposes. One 
sign of sanity was the answer to the 
Ives Bill prepared by the New 
York Teachers Anti-War Commit- 
tee which pledges the signer ‘“‘to 
hold our highest loyalty to be the 
promotion of the health, material 
well-being, cultural growth, and 
happiness of the children in our 
charge. ... To oppose war prepar- 
ation and war propaganda, espe- 
cially in the schools. ...’To oppose 
all measures of repression directed 
against students who organize and 
act in the defense of this pledge.” 
Among those who signed this state- 
ment are Professors Boas, Gard- 
ner Murphy, Counts and Goodwin 
Watson, of Columbia, Edwin 
Berry Burgum of New York Uni- 
versity, and Morris Raphael Cohen 
or City College: "Finis counter 
movement must spread. The inter- 
ests of teachers and students are 
identical. Both suffer from the 
same disasters, both find the same 
Opposition to freedom of action 
from such foes as the propagandists 
for war and fascism. 


N Montreal, Canada, the high 
school strike of 3,000 students 
has just ended. The strike was 
called when fees were increased 
25 per cent in a city where parents 
were already assessed for the train- 
ing of their children. The students, 
many of Jewish parentage, walked 
out in a very militant strike led 
by the Montreal Student League. 
They returned to school only after 
it became apparent that one stage 
of the struggle had exhausted itself. 
Perhaps the chief strike-breaking 


agency this time was the respect- 
able Jewish press. The Canadian 
Jewish Eagle, the Jewish Chron- 
icle and the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress went to red-baiting excesses 
that would make Hearst pale with 
envy. What “Judaism” may turn 
into is indicated by an extract from 
the Canadian Jewish Chronicle, of 
September 28: 

In the first place, the Talmud Torah, 
Folk Schools and Peretz Schools if they 
are to deserve continued and increased pub- 
lic support must fundamentally revise the 
programs in the classrooms and clubs and 
enforce a militant point of view of Judaism 
as opposed to the reaction-base of Commun- 
ism. . . The Young Judaeans, Poale Zion 
Clubs, the Y.M.H.A. Junior and Senior 
Clubs and the dozens of Youth Clubs in 
the community must come together to care- 
fully plan and put into practice a militant 
program to eliminate completely any vestige 
of the damaging horde which calls itself 
Communist: an influence of depredation and 
anarchy! (Our italics). 


R. BRODIE is principal of 

Seward Park High School, 
in the lower East Side of New 
York. Emerging from the quiet 
of a respectably mediocre career, 
he makes a strong bid for promi- 
nence as the Robinson of the city 
high schools. Having procured 
the names of all NSL members 
(meeting off school ground) by 
means easily surmisable, Brodie 
arraigned them in his office on Oc- 
tober 14, called them all “slinky, 
slimy Reds,” and suspended them 
from classes. In addition, he 
strongly advised their parents to 
withdraw them from school. At a 
subsequent meeting protesting the 
principal’s actions, nineteen youths 
were arrested on charges “of dis- 
orderly conduct and use of un- 
seemly language.” The NSL arose 
in Seward because of poor lunch- 
rooms, high prices, autocratic con- 
trol of student discussion, arbitrary 


suppression of free speech and free 
press, conditions that are prevalent 
in high schools throughout the na- 
tion. And here is Brodie attempt- 
ing to nip a local organization of 
the NSL in the bud only to find it 
blossoming forth with the active 
support of high school and collegi- 
ate sentiment every where. 


HOSE who think of students 

as comprising a homogeneous 
group, are often inclined to for- 
get the sharp class divisions which 
exist among them. In Chicago 
recently, the white students of 
Morgan Park High School went 
on strike against the presence 
of Negroes, demanding their re- 
moval to Shoop, an overcrowded 
Jim Crow grammar school The 
strike was instigated by the Ameri- 
can Legion and supported by the 
wealthy parents of the white stu- 
dents. At an open meeting, Attor- 
ney Sheer, a Chicago lawyer, inti- 
mated that the cleaver of discrim- 
ination might soon be wielded 
against other national minorities. 
“No Jews, no Germans, no Bohem- 
ians,’ he urged. The students of 
Tuley, another white high school, 
launched an effective counter- 
strike proposed by the Chicago 
NSL in protest against the action 
of Morgan Park and the Ameri- 
can Legion. It is significant that 
certain classes of students so read- 
ily become agents in the attacks of 
reactionary organizations upon na- 
tional minorities; and that others 
understanding the importance of 
solidarity rally to the support of 
their Negro brothers. It is plain 
that the time is close at hand when 
we shall all understand: The stu- 
dent cannot be free in the white 
skin while he is branded in the 
black. 


SIXTEEN YEARS AFTER 


T the time that these lines are being 

written, last minute preparations are 
under way for a series of anti-war, anti-fas- 
cist activities throughout the country, which 
will be worthy successors to the great stu- 
dent strike against war, led jointly by the 
National Student League and the Student 
LID, on April 13, last. We can no longer 
lean back and contemplate in cynical amuse- 
ment the German cannon, made by Vickers, 
Ltd., now an English war memorial. People 
will no longer be amazed when they hear 
that such firms as Anaconda Copper began 
the war with a deficit of $300,000, and 
achieved a surplus of $33,000,000 in 1916; 
that Bethlehem Steel declared a 200 per 
cent dividend on class B common stock in 
1917; that the surplus in the U. S. Steel 
depositories rose from $143,000,000 in 1914 
to $518,000,000 in 1918. Students have be- 
gun to draw the obvious, practical conclu- 
sions from the inexorable logic of the war 
situation. Armistice Day can no longer re- 
main the rallying hour of the war makers; 
we are using it for our own purposes. Stu- 
dents of all political creeds, will confer, or- 
ganize and demonstrate, on what promises 
to be a momentous week-end, November 9- 
11. No better time can be found to explain 
the position of the National Student League 
with regard to militarism and war; no more 
suitable time can be found to propose future 
tasks, and to outline perspectives. 

Wars are rooted in the economic facts of 
social existence. It is the desperate rivalry 
for a market, for maintenance of profits at 
the expense of their competitors which 
drives the financial capitalists to attempt a 
redistribution of the world’s colonies and 
spheres of interest. One need only scan the 
reports of the Congressional munitions in- 
vestigation to understand how a titanic 
struggle between the oil magnates of Great 
Britain and the United States stimulated 
the actual outbreak of war between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

Despite the attitude of those who try to 
exorcize the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the capitalist world out of exis- 
tence, we point to the material reasons for 
this antagonism. With the ascendancy of 
fascism in Germany and the insane clamor 
of Hitler and Rosenberg; their “drang nach 
Osten”; their attempt to secure the West- 
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ern territories of the Soviet Union; and with 
the simultaneous attitude of provocation and 
conquest pursued by Japan in the Far East, 
the threat against the Soviet Union becomes 
ever more imminent. The Program of the 
NSL shows how the Soviet Union has “‘in 
spite of innumerable interventions and prov- 
ocations . . . pursued a consistent policy of 
peace. Its unequivocal stand for complete 
disarmament and peace can be explained 
only by the fact that it is the first country 
in the world where the basis for modern im- 
perialist war, the drive for capitalist profit, 
has been abolished.” 

Despite the traditional “hard boiled” and 
practical attitude with which the American 
student is said to observe social realities, the 
belief is still widespread that half-way pallia- 
tives can combat imperialist war. Again, we 
believe it is necessary to reiterate the funda- 
mental fact, that war cannot be abolished if 
the social and economic system which causes 
war is not overthrown. 


Students and Workers 


“In the fight against war, students must 
not put their faith in peace pacts and pledges 
not to fight. Experience has shown the fu- 
tility of opposition to war which relies on 
moral suasion and is not prepared for or- 
ganized mass resistance.”’ As an independent 
group in society, the students do not wield 
decisive power in the fight against war. In 
seeking for allies, students must realize that 
the working-class occupies a preeminent po- 
sition in the entire industrial set-up; that 
the workers alone are in a position to impede 
the processes of the industrial and military 
machine so that the fight against war can 
ultimately succeed. 

Thousands of students are enrolled in the 
ROTC. The National Student League does 
not abandon them. We rather seek to win 
them for the fight against war. Our position 
is not one of passive refusal to participate. 
The National Student League proclaims 
quite openly that it works within the ROTC 
in order to win this important section of 
the student body to the realization that im- 
perialist wars are not fought in their inter- 
ests; that the slogan of Abolition of the 
ROTC must be adopted by all students who 
realize the meaning of modern wars, whe- 
ther they now wear the khaki or not. In 


all our demonstrations and activities we 

must point out that the ROTC student is 

not the enemy. We must show him how to 

fight side by side with his classmates who — 
oppose war and fascism. 

In adopting the pledge: “not to support 
the government of the United States in any 
war which it may conduct” we do not wish 
to convey the impression that in time of war 
we will withdraw from the scene of combat, 
and that a simple refusal to fight will shame 
the imperialists and jingoes into ending the 
war. 

“The National Student League repudi- 
ates the pacifist position, which, while it 
apparently refuses to take sides in this con- 
flict (the struggle between the workers and 
capitalists), in reality, helps to prevent the 
action required for the defeat of the im- 
perialists.” The Program of the NSL goes 
on to show that only the working class is 
capable of building a new social order. Re- 
fusal to support those who fight for the 
overthrow of the system which causes war, 
objectively serves to perpetuate it. 

There are larger perspectives after No- 
vember 9-11. At the end of December, the 
International Student Congress against war 
and fascism, will convene in Geneva. Ini- 
tiated by the World Committee of which 
the American League Against War and 
Fascism is the American Section, this 
student congress will be of the widest united 
front character ever established on an inter- 
national scale. The French socialist student 
federation as well as pacifist student groups 
in many European countries have officially 
indorsed the congress and have elected dele- 
gates. In America, the National Student 
League, the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy, and many other groups have 
also indorsed it and are now actively pre- 
paring to send a large student delegation to 
Geneva. Wherever American students as- 
semble at anti-war conferences, wherever 
they demonstrate and manifest their opposi- 
tion to war, this appeal must be made: Sup- 
port the international student congress! Elect 
delegates from schools and conferences! 

We address one more word to the thou- 
sands of students demonstrating this No- 
vember 9th. The success of the anti-war 
struggle will be determined not only by 
spectacular actions. It must be insured by 
organization. We have explained the posi- 
tion of the NSL and we invite all students 
who understand the need of translating their 
ideas into action, to join and to build the 
National Student League._JosEpH COHEN. 


TOWARDS ONE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


LMOST a year ago, in the December 
1933 issue of Student Review, the 
National Student League addressed an open 
letter to the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy in which we called for the amal- 
gamation of our respective movements. Our 
proposal was twice rejected, first at the 
national convention of the Student LID in 
December and second, at the meeting last 
April of its National Executive Committee. 
In spite of these refusals the NSL has 
never ceased to stand for the amalgamation 
of the NSL and the Student LID. Now, 
on the eve of the Nov. 9 demonstrations 
against imperialist war, the National Stu- 
dent League again calls for the unity of the 
militant student movement. 


When the NSL first called for united 
front actions between the NSL and the 
Student LID, our offers were indignantly 
refused. We were told that fire and water 
could never mix. We were told many inter- 
esting anecdotes about the difficulties be- 
tween Socialists and Communists in various 
European countries. We were told it was 
impossible. We persisted. On many camp- 
uses united fronts were formed. At last, at 
its December 1933 convention the Student 
LID heard the insistent demand of campus 
events and agreed to the united front. Dur- 
ing the intervening months we have seen 
the growth and development of powerful 
student protest against war. We submit that 
the strength and the clarity of that protest 
was due in large measure to the united ac- 
tion between the NSL and the Student 
LID. On April 13, 25,000 students 
shouted into the dulled ears of the New 
York Times and the rest of the capitalist 
press the clear voice of student protest 
against war. We submit that the April 13 
strike would bave been virtually impossible 
without united action between the NSL 
and the Student LID. We believe that 
even greater gains will accrue from the join- 
ing of our forces, from the organizational 
unity of the militant students of the United 
States. 

We do not minimize the differences and 
difficulties that stand in our way. We do say 
that despite these difficulties, unity is pos- 
sible. We do believe that a first step to- 
ward eliminating these differences in pro- 
gram and approach will be taken when they 


are openly discussed at joint chapter meet- 
ings between the NSL and the Student LID 
on every campus. We propose to begin that 
discussion here. 


L.I.D. History 


The very formation of the NSL was 
a basic criticism of the history and the pro- 
gram of the LID. In its newly published 
handbook the Student LID has this to 
say on the historic causes that led to the 
birth of the NSL. “A movement of dis- 
satisfaction set in within the LID which 
expressed itself in two ways. Attempts by 
loyal students . . . to change the structure 
of the LID, and the splitting away of 
Communist students who attributed the de- 
fects of the LID to its Socialist leader- 
ship.” Very little of this took place. First, 
the “loyal students” were so loyal that it 
took them some two years even to attempt 
any change, the nature of which we will 
discuss a bit later. Second, among the found- 
ers of the NSL were many non-commun- 
ists such as Arnold Johnson, of the Civil 
Liberties Union, several Socialists, such as 
Maurice Goldblum and Ronald Duval, as 
well as fraternity men such as Leif Dahl, 
of Columbia. This is not to minimize the 
very important part played by such Com- 
munists as Edmund Stevens and Joseph Co- 
hen. It is merely to point out once and for 
all that the NSL was formed by students 
of various political beliefs for the simple 
reason that there was no organization that 
fulfilled the needs of the students. ‘The 
NSL was not formed by a handful of 
splitters. It was the first attempt to organize 
a militant student movement that would 
cope with student problems. This will be- 
come clear if we look, no matter how briefly, 
at the history of the LID. 

What does the LID handbook have 
to say on the matter of its origins? Its his- 
tory “is the record of the apprenticeship of 
the prophets and makers of Socialism in 
the United States.” In the year 1905 a 
small group of ardent intellectuals founded 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society whose 
primary object “was to create students of 
Socialism, not to produce Socialists.” Jack 
London toured the universities making his 
big speech on the Present Crisis. ‘Theirs is 
a great tradition. All the big names of 


American middle class radicalism are asso- 
ciated with it. Bright boys and girls who 
later aspired to more respectable glories 
were among its organizers; Walter Lipp- 
mann, of the Herald Tribune, and Bruce 
Bliven, of the New Republic, among them. 
And then came the war, There was prac- 
tically no opposition in the universities be- 
cause none had been prepared. The I.S.S. 
was snuffed out. This might appear a trifle 
unfair were it not that the handbook makes 
so much of the past. The war was the end 
of the “Golden Age.” 


Wanted: A Name 


Slowly chapters began to revive. But stu- 
dents wanted ‘‘a more inclusive name than 
‘Socialist,’ because they believed there were 
several approaches to a Cooperative Com- 
monwealth. ‘They wanted a name that 
would not necessitate innumerable explan- 
ations to students and administrations of the 
non-connection of their society with the So- 
cialist Party. Others felt that the word 
‘Intercollegiate’ tended to cut them off 
from the technician and worker.” For these 
these reasons the name was changed to the 
League for Industrial Democracy. Of 
course the change in name eliminated dif- 
ficulties. The new name is deceptive and 
meaningless. It obscures the class nature 
of political democracy under capitalism (as 
we shall see, the greatest unclarity still ex- 
ists on this point) and presumably calls for 
democratic control of industry under cap- 
italism. No administration could object 
now. Even more interesting is the second 
reason for a new name. The members feel 
isolated from the workers; so they eliminate 
the word Intercollegiate! They solve this 
most serious of all the problems of a student 
movement by a change in name. 

The organization grew—but not on the 
campus. It dug its roots deep into the 
spare time radicalism of middle-class intel- 
lectuals, of malcontent lawyers and preach- 
ers and business men. Then came 1929, the 
crash on the stock market and the crisis. 
The American college ceased to be a well- 
appointed country club. As the business 
enterprises and professions of their parents 
crashed about them, thousands of students 
had to drop out of school. Tens of thous- 
ands of others took part-time jobs while 
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they attended classes. The most bewilder- 
ing problems began to confront the student 
both on the campus and in relation to so- 
ciety. The Handbook lists the activities of 
LID members during these years. In New 
York they help the I.L.G.W.U. In North 
Carolina they urge an official investigation 
of the textile industry. They organize a 
Chatauqua to carry on educational work 
among the miners of West Virginia. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
NSL believes in the most vigorous and 
dramatic actions in support of the working 
class. But we ask: Is there no connection 
between the terror that is set upon striking 
workers and the suppression of student ac- 
tivities? What about R.O.T.C. and war? 
What about the segregated Negro student 
and the oppressed Negro people. 

To these and to many other questions the 
LID gave no answer. And because there 
was no answer the NSL was formed. 
The New York Student League was 
founded in the spring of 1931. In its initial 
December 1931 issue the Student Review 
printed a suggested basis for a student move- 
ment. In April, 1932, at the same time that 
our delegation was investigating the condi- 
tions in Harlan, Kentucky, the first na- 
tional convention of the NSL was held. 
Much later in December 1933 the student 
members of the LID became the Student 
LID. And still later in October 1934 we 
find printed in the handbook of the LID 
for the first time a declaration of principles. 
The declaration of principles in no way 
clears up the age-old problem of the LID: 
What is the relation of the student to so- 
ciety, above all to the working class? 


The N.S.L. Compared 


From the first the NSL gave a clear 
and simple answer to these questions. The 
conflicts and problems of society impinge on 
the campus. They are reflected in every 
campus issue, in every school struggle, no 
matter how seemingly petty. When students 
are involved in a fight for a free college 
they are involved in a struggle which has 
profoundest implications. Retrenchment is 
a product of capitalist decline, of the drying 
up of professional and technical opportunity. 
Capitalism no longer needs the many trained 
intellectuals it formerly required. Students 
fighting for a free education almost inevi- 
tably bump up against the forces of organ- 
ized society, against business organizations, 
against the press and against the banker- 
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controlled city government. Students who 
participate in a campaign against tuition 
fees, grasp the social implications of the 
clash. They begin to understand that they 
have pitted themselves against forces that 
are not primarily local or collegiate. hey 
begin to recognize not only the existence of 
the class struggle but their relation to it. 

The point is clear. A student movement 
is most effective when it strikes hardest 
at its own sector of the struggle. It is most 
revolutionary when it recognizes the deeper 
implications of every activity it conducts, 
when it fights against capitalism because 
IT stands opposed to the daily needs of the 
masses of students, and because only by its 
overthrow will the ultimate problems of 
war and peace and security be solved. 

Our recognition of the vital student prob- 
lems, that first came to the attention of large 
numbers of students only after the economic 
crisis was well on its way, leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that is possible and 
necessary to have a student movement un- 
affiliated to any political party. We have al- 
ways insisted that it is necessary to have a 
student movement organized on the basis of 
a militant program that will unite students 
of various beliefs and affiliations to take com- 
mon action on their immediate problems. 
Although we insist on a broader social per- 
spective as a part of our daily struggle, we 
point out the folly of a student organization 
confined to the adherents of one political 
party or sect. The National Student League 
is not the campus representative of the Com- 
munist Party or the Young Communist 
League either programmatically or organiza- 
tionally. It is true that a good many mem- 
bers and leaders of the NSL are Commu- 
nists, but leading Communists in the NS. 
have been elected purely on merit, purely on 
their devotion and loyalty to the NSL pro- 
gram. At Rutgers our vigorous and growing 
chapter consists largely of Socialist Party 
members and sympathizers. Most of our 
members belong to no party as yet. 

As the Student LID sees the matter, 
“The Socialist and Communist movement, 
fortunately or unfortunately, must have 
groups on the campus whose purpose it is 
to serve their respective programs there.” 
We have heard this before and it is not new 
to us. But have not the chapters of the Stu- 
dent LID and the NSL worked together 
in the united front? Why not one organiza- 
tion? Kt will not! suffice to repeat the 
stale formula again. There is but one ques- 
tion: Is there a need for one powerful stu- 


dent organization to fight against war, fas- 
cism, retrenchment, Negro discrimination, 
and, yes, to support the working class in its 
heroic strugges the world over. We main- 
tain that there is. 

The fact that the Student LID is admit- 
tedly a Socialist organization has caused con- 
tinual interference with its united front re- 
'ationships. One example will be enough. 
Although the Anjerican League Against 
War and Fascism had proven an excellent 
means not only of uniting various student 
groups but also of the entire student anti- 
war movement with the larger working class 
movement, the Student LID had to get 
out when the Socialist party got out. Al- 
though the Student LID observers at the 
recent Chicago Congress of the American 
League reported favorably no action has 
been taken. The student anti-war movement 
is inestimably injured because the S.P. said 
the word. 


Declaration of Principles 


The Declaration of Principles is sharply 
divided in two parts. There is the off-cam- 
pus program and then there is the campus 
program. First the big problems are dis- 
cussed and then the lesser problems. It is 
this separation that accounts in large meas- 
ure for the complete inability of the Stu- 
dent LID to understand its relation to the 
working class, as well as for its inevitable 
mistakes in the conduct of its daily cam- 
paigns. Let us look briefly at the analysis 
of three of the bigger problems. 

We are told that Fascism—‘expresses 
a social system and a class—the middle class 
—fighting with their backs against the wall 
against the rising power of the working 
class and their peasant and farmer allies,” 
A little later we read, “It is open dictator- 
ship in the interests of large scale industry 
...” This is hopeless confusion. Fascism 
cannot be both the dictatorship of large 
scale industry and of the middle class at 
the same time. How can we fight fascism 
in our own country! If we do not under- 
stand its origin and its class nature? What 
reader of the New York Times or the 
Nation or the New Republic does not know 
that it is Krupp and Thyssen, that it is the 
biggest men in German industry, who are 
the power behind Hitler? 

The discussion of the state is equally con- 
fused. We are told of participation in work- 
ing class activities that “At times it means 
defiance of power and authority, when gov- 


ernmental force is thrown into the balance 
against labor in the class conflict.” It 
were time we learned that the state is 
not a deus ex machina. It were time we 
learned that the state is the political expres- 
_ sion of the ruling class, in a capitalist coun- 
try of the capitalist class. Every high school 
student who has ever been in confiict with 


“Those Who Conquer.” 


a school administration has learned to look 
upon that administration as an antagonist, 
as a foe, whether latent or open, because it 
is controlled by the city and state machinery 
and ultimately by the financial and indus- 
trial powers that be. The Student LID 
has not learned this yet. 

The relation between the student and the 
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worker is formulated as follows: “Those 
students who desire social change of a revo- 
lutionary character must throw in their lot 
with the working class—with labor and 
farmers. Only if they do, will they be able 
to participate in the building of the new 
social order which they seek.” Of course 
it is a good thing for students to “desire 
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social change of a revolutionary character.”, 


But is it not our job to determine how stu- 
dents come to support the workers, to ex- 
plain why we should join in the struggle 
for the overthrow of capitalism. This you 
will not find in the Declaration. The NSL 
has always maintained that we are aiding 
the workers when we struggle against every 
manifestation of capitalism on the campus, 
against R.O.T.C., against jingoist educa- 
tion, against retrenchment, against Negro 
discrimination. We have always insisted 
that students will participate in the strug- 
gles of the workers only when we show that 
both face the same enemy, that their needs 
are similar, that it is historically necessary 
for the students to support the workers as 
the only solution of their own problems. 

But the Declaration is not altogether 
sure that it is the workers who will over- 
throw capitalism. The Student LID aims 
“to achieve the goal of a classless coopera- 
tive society in which men will have an equal 
opportunity to achieve the good things of 
life....” No student organization can 
achieve the classless society. And we will 
contribute very little to its achievement if 
contribute only confusion. 

The omissions and the confusions fre- 
quently become grotesque in the discussion 
of campus problems. The particular sec- 
tion entitled Our Campus Program is for 
some obscure reason devoted to a discussion 
of curriculum. ‘“This institution has func- 
tions to perform and it is up to students to 
see to it that these are served well and 
effectively.” By all means let us fight 
for a better curriculum, for a more ade- 
quate program. But let us remember 
that a thorough revision of the curriculum 
“to conform with the standards required by 
intelligence” is impossible until you do away 
with a social system that hides inventions in 
dark vaults lest they be put to some use, 
a system for which it is a matter of life 
and death to obscure social and economic 
facts. 


Specific Criticism 


Then there is the incredible section “End 
Trustee Domination,” which states mili- 
tantly enough that the “Student LID de- 
mands the abo ition of trustee domination 
in our schools.”” A noble sentiment indeed, 
but what of it? Is it not evident enough 
that although it is necessary and essential] 
to fight against trustee domination, although 
we may win certain concessions in the fight, 
one must do so with the understanding that 
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trustee domination is a direct product of 
capitalist society? One doesn’t “demand” 
the abolition of capitalism. There are more 
valuable things to do if one really wants 
to abolish it. And spreading irresponsible 
illusions is not one of them. 

‘The section on Academic Freedom never 
gets around to facing the issue: Why aca- 
demic freedom, and for whom? We say in 
our program that we fight for academic free- 
dom because “it means freedom to act in 
defense of student interests.’”” We also make 
clear that we do not stand for the free 
speech of the fascists. The Student LID 
has nothing to say on this important matter. 
At a time when City College students are 
being suspended wholesale for having dared 
to be “‘discourteous” to the visiting Fascist 
students we can only gape at such an 
omission. 

The last word on Negro Discrimination 
is said in strong language, ‘Discrimination 
against any group Is Intolerable.’ We 
should imagine it depends on the group. 
We consider it a good thing to discriminate 
against fascist groups. But what about the 
position of the Negro student as a member 
of an exploited and oppressed people? We 
are told of the Negro that “his has been the 
most exploited class in the United States.” 
Effective action requires a correct and 
realistic definition of the problem. ‘The 
Negro people is the most oppressed group in 
America, but certainly do not constitute a 
“class.” “Chere are Negroes who are mem- 
bers of the capitalist class, few it is true, 
and the vast majority are peasants and 
workers. The material on the Negro prob- 
lem is sheer sentiment. Discrimination can- 
not be fought with sentiment. 

Perhaps the most amazing section is the 
one on R.O.T.C. Here we find a queer 
combination of NSL influence and pre- 
1932 pacifism. We do not understand the 
following: “This institution has no place 
in an academic community, especially when 
it is dedicated to philosophy of peace.” Who 
ever said that the academic community is 
dedicated to peace? Do not the program 
writers of the SLID know the record of 
the universities during the world war as 
part of the war machinery. The section on 
the struggle against the R.O.T.C. is vir- 
tually meaningiess and ineffective. You can 
put up a good fight against the R.O.T.C. 
only if you realize that you are fighting 
against the war department and the forces 
in our country that make for war. 

Most of the confusion in the program 


can be traced back to this major confusion | 
of separating the campus from the off-cam- | 
pus. The struggle against capitalism as a | 
social system is completely separated from | 
the struggle against trustee domination, | 
The educational institution is apart from the | 
social system that produced it. For this rea- | 
son we get cliches instead of analysis. We | 
are told that things are intolerable instead | 
of being told how to fight them. | 


Are You Ready? 

Although this criticism is in many in-_ 
stances severe it will be evident to the reader 
that the severity is dictated by the urgent — 
need for programmatic clarity in the stu-— 
dent movement. One cannot help but real- | 
ize that the program writers and executives | 
of the LID lag far behind large numbers 
of their own members as well as masses | 
of unafhliated students. Surely the hun-— 
dreds of City College men who partici-_ 
pated in the 1933 Jingo Day demonstra- 
tion and in the demonstrations subsequent 
to it, realized that their fight against R.O. 
T.C. had meaning and content, that it was 
an anti-war fight. Otherwise they would 
not have braved suspension and expulsion. 

We are aware that almost the entire 
student membership of the Student LID 
has during the past year been involved in 
various student struggles and campaigns. 
We believe that most of the LID mem- 
bers understand these struggles better than 
do some of their leaders. We believe that 
these basic problems can be immeasurably 
clarified by discussion during the next two 
months. We believe that discussion on each 
campus should be directed toward the uni- 
fication of the student movement. 

We propose that the discussion of unity 
begin immediately. We propose that it be- 
gin on every campus, and end at a unity 
convention of the student body this Christ- 
mas. We are ready to offer our convention 
hall in St. Louis for this purpose. We pro- 
posed unity to the LID in December, 
1933. Now we propose it again. Behind us 
stands a year of united front activity, and 
a host of students convinced of the possi- 
bility of and the necessity for one militant 
student movement. 

SECRETARIAT, National 
Executive Committee. 

[The N.E.C. invites members of the 
NSL and the Students LID as well as 
unaffiliated students to express their opin- 
ion on “Towards One Student Movement” 
in the columns of Student Review. |] 


GUTTERSNIPES AT CITY 


WENTY-SIX students are awaiting 

trial and discipline by a closed court com- 
posed wholly of faculty members. Five more 
are debarred from classes. Three or four are 
almost certain to be expelled, possibly by 
the time this sentence appears in print. 

By another faculty mandate, the demo- 
cratically elected Student Council has been 
peremptorily dissolved. Both student news- 
papers have been investigated and the find- 
ings referred to a committee of the faculty 
which will pass final judgment upon them, 
with the strong likelihood that The Student, 
the more independent of the two papers, will 
soon find itself dischartered. 

These are the present developments in the 
affair which began with our simple request: 
“Cancel the Fascist visit. It is evident that 
the Italian students are here to popularize 
their doctrine, and it is not the proper func- 
tion of our college to help them do it.” 

Although that motion had been passed 
unanimously by the Student Council, Pres- 
ident Robinson refused to consider it—out 
of respect, he said, for Mr. Finley of the 
Times, Mr. Eisner of the Board of Higher 
Education, and one other “prominent citi- 
zen’ who had urged the visit upon him. 

We then asked Dean Gottschall for per- 
mission to hold a protest meeting at the 
campus flagpole. He refused, and offered us 
the use of the Lewisohn Stadium instead. 
Here, safely stowed behind two feet of stone 
wall a full block from where the Fascists 
were being received, we could hold a thor- 
oughly ineffective meeting to our hearts’ 
content. After some protest, we accepted 
and approached Professor Arbib-Costa to 
arrange for a Student Council speaker at the 
official reception in the Great Hall. I was 
granted permission to speak. 

The morning of the visit, “Tuesday, 
October 9th, the Student Council issued a 
leaflet calling for a mass picket-line in front 
of the Main Building entrance. At noon 
the lines assembled. Private officers of the 
administration immediately interfered, a 
Mr. Fuller among them, taking the names 
of the pickets and ordering us to disperse. 
We marched in a body to the Great Hall in 
time to hear Dean Gottschall read from the 
Bible: “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

The anthem, “Lavender, My Lavender,” 
is being sung by the freshmen and we add 


our voices to the chorus. We are extremely 
courteous. 

But there is a spontaneous wave of hissing 
when the Fascists march to the platform; 
and it becomes louder and more insistent as 
Frederick B. Robinson gets up and, smooth- 
ing his pants with a gentle gesture, begins 
to speak. The catcalls grow in volume and 
variety; Robinson falters. ‘Then his elo- 
quence, his preeminent talent for the un- 


happy phrase, returns as always with a sud- 
den rush of blood to the head. 


Le Mot Juste 


“Guttersnipes!”’ he shouts; “Your con- 
duct is worse than that of guttersnipes!” 

The audience laughs and permits him to 
go on with his speech. It is a recognition of 
merit: once again Prexy has made snappy 
copy for the gazettes. 

I had been scheduled to speak next, and 
as President Robinson concluded, the three 
Student Council members, Rubenstein, Cut- 
ler and myself, mounted the platform. Pro- 
fessor Costa called me aside. “Please be 
courteous,” he said. ‘““Please do not mention 
fascism.” I told him we would greet the 
visitors in our own way. Costa went over 
to confer with Robinson. Several people in 
the audience, sensing the significance of the 
confab, called out: ‘‘Let him speak, let him 
speak.” 

I began: “I do not intend to be dis- 
courteous to our guests. I merely wish to 
bring anti-Fascist greetings from the stu- 
dent body of City College to the enslaved, 
tricked student body of Italy... .” 

Immediately we were surrounded by a 
score of excited professors and fascists. 
Somebody hit me in the eye. I saw two of 
the fascist students going after Gil Cutler. 
‘Then order was restored and we were told 
to adjourn our meeting to the Lewisohn 
Stadium. A thousand students gathered 
there to hear anybody who wanted to ex- 
press his opinion of the Administration’s 
brutal stupidity. 

A barrage of tomatoes thrown by a few 
ROTC men in the rear of the stadium spat- 
tered the audience as Charles Goodwin, 
organizer of the NSL chapter started to 
address the meeting. A group of infuriated 
students caught three of the tomato-throw- 
ers and offered them the chance to express 


themselves from the platform. Humiliated, 
one of the three spoke to the iiudience. The 
three students’ names have been placed in 
the possession of Dean Gottschall, but no 
action has thus far been taken against them. 
On Wednesday, President Robinson re- 
leased the following piece of piffle in the 
New York Times, doubtless at the behest 
of its associate editor, the “prominent”? Mr. 
Finley who had helped to arrange the visit: 
“All connected with the College have 
every reason to be humiliated and chag- 
rinned at the gross discourtesy shown our 
guests. Certain groups connected with the 
NSL and the SLID seized the occasion to 
demonstrate against fascism and even at- 
tempted to assault the guests. The disposi- 
tion of the entire matter rests with the 
trustees.” 
A Student Council leaflet issued the next 
day flung this back into the Robinson teeth: 


“All connected with the College have 
every reason to be humiliated and chag- 
rinned at the gross discourtesy that was 
shown by President Robinson and Dean 
Gottschall to the student body. Certain 
groups connected with the college admini- 
stration and Italian fascism seized the occa- 
sion to support fascism and even attempted 
to assault the student speaker. The disposi- 
tion of the entire matter will rest undoubt- 
edly with the students because any disciplin- 
ary action will assume the role of fascist 
terror against the student body. 


“DOWN WITH FASCISM! NO DISs- 
CIPLINARY ACTION! OUST ROBIN- 
SON AS AN OVERT SUPPORTER OF 
FASCISM!” 

The canny little Dean started off with a 
brand new mode of attack. He called the 
parents of five students to his office. ““Make 
your sons apologize or withdraw them from 
school,”’ he told them, “or suffer the conse- 
quences—the shame of suspension and ex- 
pulsion.” 

Some of the parents were as anti-fascist 
as their sons. The sons of others stood 
adamantly against parents and Dean. All 
five were debarred from classes. No reason 
was given. Later, Rubenstein and Cutler 
were told that they had walked across the 
platform in an ungentlemanly manner. 
Why, by heaven, President Robinson had 
had to say “Sit down” twice! I, it appeared, 
had provoked the riot by being jumped 
upon. 

At the Freshman Chapel on Thursday, 
Dean Gottschall called upon one Daniel 
Daniels, a student, to organize a vigilante 
committee from the floor. Ten students, 
volunteering without a clear understanding 
of the real purposes of the committee, met 
that afternoon with Gottschall, Mr. Hoch, 
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a teacher of economics and brains of the 
mob, and President Robinson in the latter’s 
private office. Plans were discussed for a 
new lathering-up of school spirit and for the 
active suppression of anti-war and anti- 
fascist activities. President Robinson offered 
$125 to finance a newspaper to be published 
by the vigilantes, after The Student, now 
under investigation, will have been sup- 
pressed. 

All the students so approached have at 
present withdrawn their support from the 
project. One of them revealed the facts 
given above. 

At an open meeting held off school 
grounds, a fifty-pound sack of building lime 
was hurled from the roof and narrowly 
missed several students. The name of the 
lunatic who is responsible for this act is 


known, and will be divulged to the admin- 
istration if they request it. 


President Robinson provoked the current 
City College clash, and the Faculty Com- 
mittee is acting under his shadow in refusing 
to grant the accused students their right to 
an open trial. It is this tradition of high- 
handed reaction that is Robinson’s gift to 
City College, and it must be fought spe- 
cifically by demanding that he be ousted. 
We already have the support of the New 
York Post and the World-Telegram for the 
struggle. An intensive drive is being spon- 
sored by a united student front of the NSL 
and the SLID. It is the support given by 
the student body at large that will deter- 
mine whether or not we shall be successful. 


—Epwin ALEXANDER. 


THE MICHIGAN COLOR-LINE 


Wile WARD did not play on Octo- 
ber 20 against Carnegie Tech. The 
teams were intact but another end snatched 
the passes for Michigan. Other Negroes 
have brought honor to Michigan’s teams, 
Eddie Tolan and DeBart Hubbard before 
Ward. Ward himself is not only famed as 
star end. He is a sterling trackman. Last 
year, Michigan won the Big Ten champion- 
ship and Ward was tagged as the “One 
Man Track Team.” 

Willis Ward did not play because he is a 
Negro, because Michigan was scheduled to 
play Carnegie Tech’s southern gentlemen, 
because Michigan was ready to play the vi- 
cious game of racial discrimination. And 
because there was not sufficient Negro 
and white protest—massive, demonstrative, 
tough-minded protest—to force the break- 
up of this “gentleman’s agreement,” and be- 
cause class, racial and national lines cut 
across sport equally with every other human 
activity. 

At Michigan itself, the outrage did not 
go unchallenged. On the eve of the game, 
when it was still partially uncertain whether 
Ward would play or not, student, faculty 
members and townspeople came to a mass 
meeting called by student organizations and 
the Ann Arbor Ministerial Association. 
People crowded the aisles on both sides, 
crowded the four doorways, while many 
more stood outside. It was held in Natural 
Science Auditorium. 
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This mass meeting is important because 
it is an indication of the typical reception 
that such a case will receive in a large uni- 
versity, indicates the sort of opposition we 
are facing, and the issues at stake. More 
than the friends of the Negro people came 
to that meeting. 

“Comrades!” A roar of laughter followed 
by catcalls and handclapping came from the 
right. A fraternity fellow, pleased with his 
little joke, tried it again. “Comrades!” This 
time, he pulled his hair down over his eyes, 
his hand waving heroically. 

A lad in an expensive sport jacket raised 
his fist and shouted: “Fellow workers!” He 
was rewarded with hisses and cheers and 
guffaws. This was repeated a number of 
times. 

At eight o’clock, the chairman, Abner 
Morton, a serious young man _ wearing 
glasses, took to the platform. ‘Students, 
faculty members, and .. .” He got no fur- 
ther. Out from the crowd came: “Down 
with capitalism!” “Down with everything! 
We want beer! Heil Hitler!’ This is how 
the warriors from the right made their 
presence felt. 

“Wahsh you der Sharlie?” Someone in 
the back of the auditorium took up the re- 
frain. The chairman up front looked dis- 
gusted. He made an attempt to introduce 
the speaker. ‘Professor Harold McFarlan 
of the Engineering College. . . .”” His voice 
was again lost in the uproar. 


Finally, the right faction roared out in 
relief as one of their number walked to the 


platform. The audience quieted down except ~ 
for occasional boos or cheers by isolated in- — 


dividuals. 


: 
| 
| 
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“The sponsors of the Ward movement — 
say it would be unChristian to discriminate — 
against Ward but they don’t realize that it — 


would be just that to permit him to play be- 


cause in all likelihood, he would be injured — 


in the game.” The speaker, a junior in the 


‘lit? school looked around for support. He 


went on: ““The coaches who have improved 
Ward’s playing ability should have the 
right to say whether or not he should risk 
that ability.” The fraternity boys whistled 
and the large majority of the audience 
looked very unconvinced. 


The next speaker, Sher Quraishi, a Hin- 
du, delivered a lecture on good sportsman- 
ship. He said: “You're a bunch of fools. 
You can’t even allow a meeting to be held 
until you are bawled out.” 


Someone in the back yelled: ‘“When in 
Rome do as the Romans do!” 

Quraishi replied gravely: ““No, my friend. 
When in Rome, do the Romans!” 

Speaker followed speaker. Harvey Smith, 
captain of the track team, said that those 
who were opposed to Ward’s playing were 
interested in his welfare. Smith’s voice 
trembled. 


Some fraternity men both Negro and 
white, and another Hindu spoke. It was 
after nine o’clock before Harold P. Marley, 
president of the local chapter of the Civil 
Liberties Union, was able to present his 
talk. Marley spoke in a suave, convincing 
way. He cited other examples of discrimina- 
tion in Michigan, in the girls’ dormitory, in 
Ward’s failure to become track captain the 
preceding year because of his color. His plea 
was for “racial understanding.” 

The mass meeting adjourned with a reso- 
lution, made by a member of the Vanguard 
Club, protesting to the Board in Control of 
Athletics for the discrimination in the Ward 
case. 

Willis Ward did not play the next day. 
The protest meeting was held too late. No 


further action was taken after the Saturday 


game. No greater victory can be claimed 
than that we had gained a number of sym- 
pathizers. The protest meeting was hardly 
equal to Michigan’s challenge. The answer 
is yet a matter of the future. 

—Hitia LAIne. 


ANGELL’S LITTLE DEVILS 


© the day that Harvard’s President 
Conant rejected Putzy Hanfstaengl’s 
offer of a thousand-dollar scholarship, Yale’s 
President Angell announced his plans for 
receiving the student emissaries of Musso- 
lini. Orations in the chapel and dinner in 
University Hall: the entertainment was to 
be modest, decorous, and characterized by 
that simple warmth and reserve which Am- 
erican university leaders accord to all stu- 
dents except their own. 


Dr. Angell had already read the letter of 
the National Student League Chapter stress- 
ing the propagandist nature of the visit and 
urging him to withdraw the invitation. ““To 
admit these students to the Yale campus, 
and to extend to them official greetings 
merely on the basis of academic freedom, is 
to hold out the hand of liberal good-will 
to these exponents of medieval oppression, 
megalomaniacal race theories which are 
paraded in the name of science, and doctrines 
which are disastrous to all student, profes- 
sional and working-class groups.” 

It was in defiance of this explicit protest 
and in defiance of the masked allusions in the 
New York Times, several Connecticut pa- 
pers, and the Yale Daily News, all of which 
had significantly concatenated in their news 
stories the action of Harvard with the im- 
pending reaction at Yale, that President An- 
gell persisted in his invitation ; and on Satur- 
day, October 6, the Mussolini student 
salesmen arrived. 

It was cold, and the wind was skimming 
solid belts of rain across the pavement when 
the 350 young Fascists came trooping down 
Yale’s campus. A demonstration called by 
the American League Against War and 
Fascism had failed to materialize; the heavy 
rain, the immediate threat of expulsion and 
arrest had prevented all but a dozen of them 
from convening. The Fascisti lined up and 
raised cheers for their respective universities. 

“Roma!” they cried. “Campagna!” 

“Moscow!” retorted somebody among the 
onlookers; an Italian anarchist shouted, 
“Abasso Mussolini!” ; and a fight developed 
with the contingent of local New Haven 
fascists, who had come prepared to provoke 
such a development. One man had three 
umbrellas broken over his head and his face 
lacerated by brass knuckles; another was 


struck repeatedly across the face; a third 
was badly cut over the mouth. None of 
them was a student, and there were no ar- 
rests. The Italians withdrew, assembled 


their ranks, and moved on to their tryst with 
Angell in the chapel. 


Abasso II Fascismo! 


President Angell was more than courte- 
ous in his greeting: he dripped. ‘American 
and Italian universities have in common a 
great cultural tradition,” he said at one 
point, “and we are further united by the fact 
that we fought side by side in the World 
War, to which this memorial is dedicated.” 
In reply, the leader of the Fascist students 
arose, stiff, mock-courtly and officious, and 
gave the order, “Salute I] Duce!’ The Fas- 
cisti thrust forth their arms: ‘““Viva Musso- 
lini!’ They shouted. Then they were con- 
ducted out to be banqueted. 


Eleven persons who had been disgusted 
by the proceedings—an instructor at the col- 
lege, two women, four Yale students, and 
four workers—gathered in the rain on the 
wet quadrangle near the Dining Hall where 
the young Fascists were being fed. After an 
hour the Italians began to file out, two by 
two, ranked informally now; and as they 
approached the quadrangle the eleven dem- 
onstrators moved forward to confront them. 

“Abasso il Fascismo! Abasso il Fascismo! 
Abasso il Fascismo!”’ 


The Fascists stopped. A large, broad- 
faced fellow wearing the golden ““M” that 
means “Mussolini” and is awarded for spe- 
cial distinction in Fascist sports and arts, 
waved his arm to signal the others forward. 
At another signal the Fascists, numbering 
three to each of the demonstrators, closed in 
for the attack. Three of them wedged the 
instructor between them and hammered him 
to the ground; others were slugging it out 
toe to toe; the bearer of the golden “M”’ 
was beating one of the women over the head 
with a heavy package. The eleven turned 
and ran, pursued half way across the quad- 
rangle by the feasted visitors. 


That afternoon at the Bowl, Yale’s band 


serenaded the Fascists with Italian songs, ° 


Yale’s cheer-leaders called upon the student 
body to huzzah Mussolini, and the students 
replied, even to the point of raising their 


arms in quasi Fascist salute; while on New 
Haven Central green, a sparsely attended 
meeting of the American League and the 
NSL denounced the action of President 
Angell and the Yale News. 


The Yale incident is instructive, and its 
ugly lesson should be blazed across the fa- 
cade of every university in the country, 
where it can be read every day by those edu- 
cators who championed fascism’s right to 
advertise and to tyrannize under the trans- 
parent veil of free speech. ‘It is an interesting 
sidelight on the methods of fascism that 
their harbingers of good-will could think of 
no better form in which to couch their reply 
than the resort to physical violence. The re- 
fusal of Italy’s finest to allow free speech to 
others on their own campus, in a land where 
they were visitors, is an illuminating ex- 
ample both of the way in which fascism is 
established and maintained and of the ideals 
which the regime imbues. 

—Louts Kaye. 


Drawn by Florence Sachnoff 


“American and Italian universities have in com- 
mon a great cultural tradition and we are 
further united by the fact that we fought side 


by side in the World War .. .” according to 
James Rowland Angell, No. 1 man at Yale 
University. 
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ITALY’S SECOND EMBASSY 


5 is IS no secret that many American uni- 
versities are being used as centers of fascist 
propaganda. Three general channels are 
used: exchange students, exchange profes- 
sors, and heads of the German and Italian 
departments. Recently the fascist activities 
at one major university were revealed, which 
served as an example of what is probably 
going on at more than one leading “‘institu- 
tion of learning”’ in this country. 

The November 7th issue of the Nation, 
in an article on ‘Fascism at Columbia Uni- 
versity,’ revealed how the Italian Depart- 
ment at Columbia, and the Casa Italiana of 
the same institution are dominated com- 
pletely by Fascist influences, and that the 
Casa itself is ‘one of the most important 
sources of fascist propaganada in America.” 


No expression of anti-Fascist opinion is 
permitted in any publication with which the 
Casa is associated, and it maintains a steady 
barrage of Fascist propaganda by means of 
its speakers’ division and its publication, the 
Italy-A merica Monthly. 

The director of the Casa Italiana, Gius- 
seppe Prezzolini, Dino Bigongiari, head of 
the Italian Department, and Professor Ric- 
cio, their co-worker, are all avowed Fascists. 
According to the Nation, “there is an inti- 
mate association and regular correspondence 
between the Italian embassy at Washington, 
the Italian Consul-General’s office in New 
York, the office of the Fasci all’Estero of 
Rome, which has charge of fascist activities 
abroad, and the Casa Italiana.” 


The speakers’ division of the Casa Itali- 
ana last year received $3,000 from the Ital- 
ian Consul-General of New York. Most of 
the Casa’s furniture was donated by the 
Italian government. 


Professor Riccio, who was secretary of 
the committee in charge of arrangements for 
the 350 visiting Italian students, was given 
a medal on October 23rd by the Italian gov- 
ernment for his services on its behalf. 

This “unwholesome situation” is demon- 
strated by one of the recent releases of Col- 
umbia’s Department of Public Informa- 
tion, which is an interview with one of the 
lesser lights in the Italian Department, Dr. 
Howard R. Marraro, who recently returned 
from a visit to Mussoliniland, and has been 
singing the praises thereof. 
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The absurd and openly propagandist state- 
ments of this Fascist sympathiser, who is 
ignorant of economics or sociology, will, of 
course, fool no one who is informed on the 
facts. They merely indicate how raw the 
propaganda has become. 

“Relatively speaking, there is no suffering 
in Italy,” declared Dr. Marraro. “Despite 
its natural poverty, one does not see the dis- 
tress and suffering that we have witnessed 
here in the past few years.” 

We suppose he means relative to the 
Black Death, because Mussolini said a few 
years ago that it was fortunate that the 
Italian people is not yet accustomed to eat 
several times a day, that “‘its standard of 
living is so low that it feels scarcity and suf- 
fering less.’’ Evidently Italians are tougher 
than even this statement would indicate; a 
more recent statement of I] Duce held that 
mankind is capable of much more asceticism 
than it has shown in the past. 


Nothing But Facts 


According to the release, ‘““Dr. Marraro 
cited figures secured from ‘high government 
officials’ to show that the standard of living 
is higher both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively than it has been since before the 
World War.” 


We have the testimony of an authority 
on this question. In the June issue of Cur- 
rent History, Hugh Quigley, Chief Statis- 
tical Officer of the Central Electricity Board 
in Great Britain, stated: “The shrinkage in 
consumption of foodstuffs generally has been 
so great, particularly in the last three years, 
that the standard of living in the years be- 
fore the war was actually higher than it has 
been in the years 1932-33.” 


Secretary Biagi of the National Confed- 
eration of Fascist Syndicates himself admit- 
ted, in 1932, that beginning in 1927 there 
had been a general drop in wages of 20%, 
then a further drop of 10%, then a “gen- 
eral downward movement” in 1930 of be- 
tween 18 and 25%, and “many other ad- 
justments in 1931.” Although the cost of 
living index figure dropped 15.73%, indus- 
trial wages decreased from 16% in the 
printing trades to 30 and 40% in other 


industries. Things are rosy indeed under Il 
Duce. 

“The labor situation in Italy should be. 
a model for the world,” Dr. Marraro said, 
adding that there had been neither a strike 
nor a lockout since 1925... . Labor difficul- 
ties in Italy are successfully settled either 
by conciliation or by submission of the case 
to a labor court whose judgment is binding 
on both parties, Dr. Marraro pointed out. 


Of course, there have been strikes in Italy. 
That there have not been more of them, 
however, is due only to the fact that they 
are forbidden as criminal actions, and that 
participants in them are subject to heavy 
fines and long terms of imprisonment. As 
for the marvelous Charter of Labor, apart 
from stipulating compulsory “arbitration” 
in labor disputes, its role on behalf of the 
workers was admirably summarized by 
Augusto Turati, Secretary General of the 
Fascist Party, as follows: | 

In the ungrateful task of reducing wages — 


not one of the principles solemnly enunciated 
in the Labor Charter was violated. 


“The ratio of unemployed to the total 
population and to the working population is 
less in Italy than in any other country in 
Europe or than in the United States,” said 
Dr. Marraro. Possibly he does not consider 
Russia a part of Europe. 


“There is no such thing as a bread line, 
and even in the poorer districts, a beggar is 
seldom seen. Government agencies care for 
those who would otherwise be needy and 
poor.” 


This is pure bunk. Agricultural laborers, 
who constitute about 50% of the popula- 
tion, are excluded from relief, as are all 
artisans, home-workers, and domestic sery- 
ants. The relief in any case is never greater 
than 3.75 lire per day, or 36 cents, and is 
granted for a maximum of only ninety 
days, which means that the unemployed dis- 
appear from the lists just when their need is 
greater than ever. 


With almost two million unemployed in 
Italy, according to a conservative estimate, 
affected by such governmental ‘“‘care,” and 
with the average rate for those who do work 
being about eight cents an hour, we can not 
understand why Signor Marraro says that 
the “results of the world depression are 
barely visible in Italy,” but we can easily 
understand why he was presented with a 
personally autographed photograph of 
Mussolini. ' 

—WILLIAM LEONARD. 


N ‘Tuesday, October 23, twenty-two 

bus boys and countermen of Sorrell’s 
Cafeteria walked out on strike. On Thurs- 
Jay October 25 they returned to work hav- 
ing won all of their demands. What hap- 
pened in between is a chapter in the history 
of the American student movement. 

Sorrell’s Cafeteria is the largest and most 
popular student meeting and eating place in 
the vicinity of Brooklyn College. The stu- 
dents comprise a large majority of the cus- 
tomers although there are business men and 
workers who patronize the cafeteria. 

After several unsuccessful conferences 
with Sorrell’s, the workers struck under the 
leadership of the Cafeteria section of the 
Food Workers Industrial Union. The de- 


mands of the workers were: 


1. Fifteen dollars a week for bus boys. 
Twenty-five for countermen. (This 
meant a three dollar increase. ) 


2. Recognition of the Food Workers In- 
dustrial Union. 
3. Security of Jobs. 


The Brooklyn College NSL knew that it 
would play an important part in the coming 
strike. Almost as soon as the strike began an 
Evening Session NSL’er was on the picket 
line. The strikers stood around and proudly 
point to him. “Students,” they said to each 
other. 

Wednesday morning the Day session, 
with a membership of 175, distributed leaf- 
lets stating the demands of the strikers and 
calling upon students to boycott Sorrell’s. 
Students picketed all morning. Boards were 
chalked up in classrooms and we joined the 
picket line. 

We walked back and forth with the cops 
shooing us on, gently. We were students, 
you know. We were waiting for a platform 
for an open air meeting. Just then I saw the 
Students L.I.D. approaching in a body. “We 
are coming down to support the strike. We 
are going to hold an open air meeting.” 

We didn’t have a platform and we could 
not get a flag and it was a united front so we 
waited for their platform. The Student 
L.I.D. chairman announced it as a meeting 
of “‘the Student League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, supported by the union and the 
N.S.L.” Unfortunately, no mention of the 
name of the union or the meaning of the let- 
ters N.S.L. or that it was a joint meeting. 
Anyhow, it was large and very successful. 

On Thursday we found the streets blocked 
with the cars so that it would be difficult to 
hold an open air meeting. Until the meeting 


BROOKLYN WINS A STRIKE 


started we strolled in groups of two or three, 
but our noonday walk never went beyond 
the building which housed Sorrell’s. It was 
mass picketing and everybody knew it. ‘The 
place was emptier than it had been on the 
day before. 

‘There was no rush this lunch hour and 
it was drawing to a close when we started 
our meeting. We had agreed to have an 
N.S.L.er as chairman and a certain number 
of speakers from each participating organi- 
zation. Before the meeting got under way, 
someone was arrested. 

Dave London and Nat Polakoff were 
walking in front of Sorrell’s for almost an 
hour. Someone from the store next to Sor- 
rell’s said, “Why don’t you wipe the snot 
off your nose?” Dave approached him and 
said, “Do you wan’t to speak to me as—” 
Dave would have finished, “as a gentle- 
man?” but was interrupted by a spit in the 
eye. There was a tussle. The man came out 
with a black eye which both boys insist is 
not their handiwork. 

Dave called a policeman and preferred 
charges against the man. On the arrival of 
the policeman, the spitter and his brother, a 
lawyer, who happened to be with him, per- 
suaded the law to arrest Dave and Nat in- 
stead. 

We started the open-air meeting and it 
lasted for three hours with many short 
speeches. The crowd included students and 


Students carry- 
ing union plac- 
ards together 
with some of 
their own manu- 
facture at Brook- 
lyn College, an- 
other one of 
those horrible 
City Colleges. 
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non-students. ‘he students came and went, 
but many non-students stood quietly by for 
three hours, listening intently, obviously 
sympathetic. Then some people from the 
crowd came to the chairman and asked to 
speak. One was a student who had eaten in 
Sorrell’s and wanted to defend his position. 
We gave him the platform. 


Then the non-students began. A member 
of the Empire State Motion Picture Opera- 
tors Union, an unemployed father of a City 
College student, a Negro who spoke of the 
conditions of the Negro students, a white 
collar worker from the neighborhood, some- 
one who was just a worker. They were en- 
tirely sympathetic. They thought it was a 
wonderful thing that students had left their 
ivory towers—though it was only the white- 
collar worker who used that expression, the 
rest explained in simple, workers’ language. 

Two hours after the meeting was over, 
5:27 to be exact, the strike was settled, the 
workers receiving a two dollar wage in- 
crease, union recognition and security of 
jobs. 

We had won the strike, the union told us 
that themselves. But better still, we had 
gained the confidence of the workers around 
the neighborhood and in the union. They 
will be ready to call upon us now and know 
that we will respond enthusiastically. 


—BEATRICE GOMBERG. 


PHILOSOPHERS IN A VACUUM 


Wie Schopenhauer left a bequest for 
the widows and orphans of the soldiers 
killed in suppressing the Dresden uprising 
of 1848 he expressed more profoundly than 
he knew the role of the philosopher in con- 
temporary capitalist society. Schopenhauer 
did not want to be troubled. The business of 
the police and the military was to keep order 
that the philosopher might not be disturbed 
in his speculations and also that his invest- 
ments might not be interfered with. Such is 
the attitude, conscious or unconscious, of 
most philosophers in America today. And 
they must protect themselves in other ways 
from being involved in social struggles that 
might hinder their metaphysical pursuits. 

Our devastating crisis probably exists less 
for the minds of academic philosophers than 
it does in the thought of any other profes- 
sional group. They ignore it. With negli- 
gible exceptions, the philosophic periodicals 
of the past five years have proceeded as se- 
renely as if there were no catastrophic col- 
lapse of our economic, political, and social 
order. Such articles as ‘““The Problem of the 
Self,” “Ethics as Pure Postulate,” ‘“Numeri- 
cal and Qualitative Identity,” “James’ 
Pragmatism Prior to 1879,” ‘““The Greek 
Conception of Nature,” fill the learned mag- 
azines. It is not that these subjects are unim- 
portant, or that significant light may not be 
thrown on contemporary problems by the 
discussion of them, but that they are treated 
as if such problems did not exist. Actually, 
they represent the social position of the phil- 
osopher and his attempt to maintain his 
traditional status in the face of a changing 
society. Likewise, the discussions at the an- 
nual meetings of the divisions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association take place in 
almost complete divorce from all social ref- 
erence and often from all scientific reference. 
Philosophers still largely believe that they 
are a group apart, concerned solely with 
special “metaphysical” and “‘epistemological” 
problems that transcend all other fields of 
human knowledge. 

Yet all is not well with the philosophers. 
More mundane matters intrude. At the last 
meeting of the Western Division of the 
Philosophical Association, for example, a 
telegram was presented urging the Associa- 
tion to draw up a “resolution protesting 
against suppression by German Government 
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of freedom of philosophic thought and ex- 
pression and the unjustifiable deprivation of 
academic status of students and teachers of 
philosophy.” The enterprise and daring of 
these philosophers was shown by the action 
of the Executive Committee which, “‘in view 
of the delicacy of the matter” and other con- 
siderations, recommended that the ques- 
tion be passed along to the American Council 
of Learned Societies. All three divisions of 
the Association at their last meetings sought 
to establish machinery to study the problem 
of “increasing the opportunities for the em- 
ployment of men and women trained in 
philosophy.” In fact, the Eastern Division 
found need for liberal interpretation of the 
membership rules relating to professional 
employment “under the present emergency 
conditions.” It is to be noted that for some 
years hundreds of well-trained students have 
been unable to find positions in philosophy 
and that these professional philosophers 
speak of the “present” emergency conditions 
as if the unemployment of teachers were 
merely temporary. They forget that even 
before the crash of 1929 students were 
warned against graduate work in philosophy 
if they were taking such work with the ex- 
pectation of teaching. 


The Other Side 


Now if we turn to the other side of the 
picture, to the effect of philosophy courses 
on American college students, we find that 
it is scarcely for the better. Prof. Morris R. 
Cohen’s students learn “‘to prize the majesty 
of the intellectual life.” Hocking’s text, 
Types of Philosophy is widely used and 
psychologists have been known to complain 
that students who have studied this book re- 
sist all attempts at a scientific psychology. 
The average student of the one philosophy 
course that most colleges require is either 
painfully bored because he can see no pos- 
sible connection between it and the things 
which actually concern him, or he becomes 
enamored of Plato or of Berkeleyan ideal- 
ism. It is not unknown for students to take 
the latter so seriously as to upset their men- 
tal stability. In a typical small college I 
know, philosophy is described in the cata- 
logue as endeavoring to show the student his 
relation to God. A metropolitan university 
such as Columbia is far from such a position, 


and yet partly due to special large endow- 
ments many of the younger teachers and 
graduate students are led into the study of | 
religion which actually occupies a large part. 
of the work of the philosophy department. | 
Professor McKeon of Columbia, a scholarly | 
medievalist, has turned out some unfortu- | 
nate results in the shape of students for | 
whom no thinking has taken place since the - 
14th century. Many philosophy teachers, 
probably the majority, think it their special | 
mission in life to overcome the leanings’ 
their students have towards materialism. 


' 
What Does It Offer? : 

The history of philosophy in America 
reads thus: until 1880 there was but one 
course in philosophy and it was taught with 
few exceptions by the president, who was 
almost invariably a clergyman. When one 
outstanding thinker taught materialism to 
his students in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, Thomas Cooper of the University of 
South Carolina, he was removed from his 
position by the State legislature for his 
heretical teaching and opinions. ‘Though 
admittedly there is less direct emphasis on 
God in our colleges today, there is a definite 
hostility to any sort of materialistic teaching. 

Students rightly complain that philosophy 
has nothing to offer them in the way of solv- 
ing their personal, social, scientific problems. 
Bourgeois philosophy has nothing to offer 
them; nothing except a means of justifying 
present social institutions and the resultant 
individualistic way of life. Serious students 
who have been brought face to face with the 
problems of economics and politics are forced 
to seek outside of university halls for philo- 
sophic guidance. They are going, in fact, in 
increasing numbers, to Workers’ Schools, 
National Student League classes and discus- 
sion groups, where they can find what their 
colleges cannot give them—a Marxian ma- 
terialism that is relevant to contemporary 
problems and students’ needs. 

When we turn to philosophy itself we 
find the greatest confusion among the phil- 
osophers and the almost unbelievable re- 
hashing of outworn problems. Idealism, real- 
ism, and pragmatism are regarded as vir- 
tually the only alternatives. Deweyan in- 
strumentalism, which at least recognizes the 
existence of pressing social problems, ac- 


tually has only a few followers. Material- 
ism is taboo. Most philosophers have at- 
tempted to keep to the line of traditional 
American theism, thus acting as apologists 
for Protestantism. Few dare come out for 
an unadulterated materialism. Professor 
Sellars tells us in his contribution to Con- 
temparary American Philosophy that when 
he was about to call himself a naturalist his 
friends remonstrated on the grounds that it 
might lead to his dismissal from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Thus democratic freedom 
of thought is preserved in America! Profes- 
sor Long of the University of Southern 
California recently said, at the last congress 
of the Pacific Division of the A. P. A. that 
“Philosophical dignity seemed to him im- 
periled by materialism.” Clearly, philosophi- 
cal dignity must be maintained at all costs, 
even at the price of a befuddling obscurant- 
ism. ‘hus the philosophers rant while seek- 
ing desperately to uphold their spiritualistic 
conception of reality. 


The Meaning of Meaning 


What are these philosophies of idealism, 
realism, and pragmatism ? The idealist main- 
tains that, in one way or another, nature is 
subordinate to mind or spirit, that thinking 
is not the function of a material organism, 
but rather that the material organism exists 
only for or in thought. Consequently he be- 
gins always with “ideas” or spiritual entities 
in explaining anything, rather than with ma- 
terial conditions, natural forces, and the like. 


The realist may be described vulgarly as 
a man who dislikes idealism but who cannot 
make the grade of materialism. In seeking 
to escape the latter he has remained in the 
same circle of ideas out of which idealism 
has developed and thus has nothing positive 
to offer. They proceed by crude dichotomies, 
completely undialectical in their mode of 
analysis. It is noteworthy that many of the 
realists have become pan-psychists, regard- 
ing everything as sentient. Montague, for 
example, holds, although he warns his stu- 
dents it may be only a personal idiosyncracy, 
that everything has a soul, that even the 
table before him possesses consciousness. It 
was brought out in the report of last win- 
ter’s congress of the Eastern Division of the 
A. P. A. that “Whatever differences there 
may be between idealism and realism, the 
representatives of both parties found point 
after point on which to agree and found it 
not easy to ascertain what the shooting in 
previous wars had been about.” 


Pragmatism again seeks vainly to escape 
by not taking sides. It must be noted how- 
ever that Peirce, James, and Dewey are all 
idealists in the sense of starting with con- 
sciousness, a stream of undifferentiated feel- 
ing, and thus of deriving the world from 
experience. There is little or no difference 
between the position of Dewey in his Es- 
says in Experimental Logic and that of 
Bradley, the arch-idealist, in his Essays on 
Truth and Reality. Prof. Sidney Hook, an 
ardent disciple of Peirce and Dewey, re- 
cently contended that ‘‘the presumed meta- 
physical differences” between idealism and 
materialism “turn out to be verbal.” He said 
that “the sole intelligible difference between 
these philosophies was that of naturalism 
versus supernaturalism, atheism versus the- 
ism.” Now there is no supernaturalism or 
theism in such a philosophy as that of the 
later Bradley, or of such an American ideal- 
ist as the late Prof. G. H. Mead. Hook 
would have us believe, then, that there is no 
difference between materialism and such 
idealisms as these. 

But there is a profound difference. Mate- 
rialism holds that man lives in a world he 
did not create, that there is an objective 
reality which has its definite substance and 
structure, that man lives in this world and 
through science comes to trace out this ob- 
jective structure, that his science is true 
when, and to the extent that, it succeeds in 
representing this structure or pattern of 
events. Materialism holds against all forms 
of spiritualism or idealism that thinking is 
a function of the material organism and 
hence that “mind” is dependent upon both 
the material organism and its material en- 
vironment. It follows therefrom that our 
ideas are conditioned by our environment, 
or as Marx put it, that ‘existence deter- 
mines consciousness” and “social existence 
determines social consciousness.” Dialectical 
materialism holds also, of course, that man 
reacts upon and determines his environment, 
but it first looks for the causes of both exter- 
nal events and human ideas in material con- 
ditions, rather than in such nebulosities as 
“mind,” “spirit,” and the like. This philos- 
ophy is nothing esoteric but is what every 
man assumes when he enters into active re- 
lationship with nature, either for the pro- 
duction of material goods or in the quest of 
scientific knowledge. Yet this philosophy is 


not, with few exceptions, taught in our uni-. 


versities. Instead we find idealisms of all 
descriptions, dressed up in innumerable ways 
for more palatable consumption. Anyone 


who runs through the collected essays that 
make up the two volumes of Contemporary 
American Philosophy can easily verify this 
for himself. To these philosophers material- 
ism, such as we have outlined, is crude or 
even “undignified.” ‘That is because they 
have got so far removed from the basic 
struggle for material wants and from the 
actual processes of technology and scientific 
experimentation that they cannot recognize 
the truth of this plain matter-of-fact view. 
At all costs they will be dignified, even as 
Morris R. Cohen is dignified. Writing on 
“The Intellectual Love of God” in the 
Menorah Journal in 1926, he attacks the 
emphasis on time common to Hegel and the 
Marxists. He regards this as a consequence 
of our quest for material goods. He attacks 
it as interfering with the “spiritual life.” 
He confessedly is seeking “the piety which 
has distinguished genuinely  spiritualistic 
views of life.” These men, then, it seems, 
have their own particular bias. Piety they 
want more than truth, dignity more than a 
workable philosophy of nature and human 
life. It is all right for them to have the piety, 
but as teachers they owe their students some- 
thing more. 


Heads in the Sand 


These characterizations of the prevalent 
types of philosophy are naturally highly sim- 
plified. The professional philosophers will of 
course object. We think however that in 
their very simplicity they single out the 
salient features, the essential distinctions, 
which the idealist philosophers desire to 
conceal. 

The handful of philosophers who are con- 
cerned with actual social problems, such men 
as Sellars, Dewey, Cohen, and others, have 
read a little of Marx but have not got be- 
yond the traditional theories of American 
democracy. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard, 
a famous realist, believes in ‘Christian de- 
mocracy” and describes himself “as one who 
is revolutionary enough to remain loyal to 
the great revolutions of the past.” Sellars 
goes so far as to favor “profit-sharing” and 
‘increased participation of employees.” 
Hocking, who believes that the universe is 
a “self,” also urges the religions of the world 
to unite against their common enemy, the 
philosophy of Marx and Lenin. Cohen dis- 
likes the idea of social progress because it 
impoverishes life by robbing men of sustain- 
ing visions and moral holidays. (Would that 
this philosophy would take a complete holi- 
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day, moral and otherwise!) For the benevo- 
lent Durant Drake, God “is the power 
which is visibly in the world making for 
righteousness and all Good.” For Warner 
Fite of Princeton to think of human life in 
terms of social progress is “inconceivably 
trivial.” John Dewey, who “camnot obtain 
intellectual, moral or esthetic satisfaction 
from the professed philosophy which ani- 
mates Bolshevik Russia” has recently writ- 
ten a volume on religion in which he so 
juggles the concept ‘““God,” that he manages 
to hold on to the religious tradition even 
while professing to repudiate its content. 
Or let me describe a little discussion that 
took place at the last convention of the Paci- 
fic Division of the A. P. A. According to 
the official report of this meeting, “Mr. 
Tufts brought philosophy back to earth by 
assessing the present status of ‘Equality as 


a Moral Value’.” This paper presented a 
typical liberal position close to that of John 
Stuart Mill. Erickson, of the University of 
Utah, asked whether Plato was not right in 
defining justice as each keeping in his place. 
Another philosopher from the University of 
Southern California, Smith, agreed, suspect- 
ing that justice and social equilibrium de- 
mand inequality and concentration of power 
and the submission of the masses. (Journ. of 
Phil., Mar. 1, 1934, p. 128.) One philoso- 
pher, indeed, pointed out that Russia has 
reversed our practice of using nominal poli- 
tical equality to achieve predatory inequality. 
Just what this meant I am not quite certain 
but it seems to represent left-wing opinion. 
Good old Hartley Burr Alexander of 
Scripps College, thought that America con- 
ceived justice in a Christian manner as giv- 
ing to each according to his needs. 


FLEDGLINGS IN KHAKI—-14 Story 


if WAS waiting for George in the hall 
downstairs. It was the free hour before 
the Military Science class. I was feeling very 
hot in my uniform, but I figured I would 
get used to it after a while. 

While I was waiting, one of the officers 
passed. I smiled at him. I figured, since I 
was in uniform, he would smile back, but 
he didn’t. He seemed kind of stuck-up. I 
felt foolish. I guess they get that way after 
a few years of Mili Sci. 

Just then I spied George’s big form 
slowly coming down the hall. He had a 
newspaper up in front of his face. All you 
could see of him was his blonde hair stand- 
ing up. He wasn’t looking where he was go- 
ing, and he walked right into the officer. 
George’s newspaper fell out of his hand. He 
apologized while he was bending down to 
get his newspaper, but the fellow was sore 
and he said something about, ‘Looking 
where you're going.” George said pretty 
loudly, ‘““Well, I said I was sorry.” The 
fellow stared at him for a couple of sec- 
onds, and then he walked away with his 
head stuck high in the air. George came over 
to me. His face was red. 

“Have you been waiting long?” 

“No, I just got here. What was the fuss 
with that guy?” 

“Did you see me bunk into him?” 

“Uh, huh.” 

“He was pretty snotty. He said a good sol- 
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dier knows where he’s going. I wanted to 
take a poke at him. Where does he come 
off? He’s only a student like us. There’s no 
reason for getting so snotty.” 

“Forget it,’ I said. “You always meet 
somebody like that. Let’s go outside. It’s 
hot in here.” 

“Say, do you feel hot too? I think it’s 
this lousy uniform. I’ve been itchy all day.” 

We went down the hall and through the 
exit at the side of the building. 

There were a lot of students sitting out- 
side on the benches underneath the trees. 
They were all in their shirt-sleeves. Some of 
them were reading books, but most of them 
were just fooling around. We saw Davis 
and Chilton, a couple of fellows we knew 
from the math class. We nodded and they 
nodded back. 

George said to me, ““That’s damn funny. 
Davis had his uniform on this morning.” 

“IT know. He takes it off after the class. 
He doesn’t like to be seen with it. He told 
me he’s sorry he took the course.” 

““How come?” 

“T don’t know. I guess he got to talking 
with one of the reds.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he drop the course?” 

“IT guess he doesn’t want to lose the 
credit.” 

George started to say something and 
stopped. 

“What is it?” I asked. 


Such are the men American students lis- 
ten to while their world is tumbling about: 
their heads. The common feature of all is. 
their fear of radical social change and their 
faith in the efficacy of capitalist society. 
Their conventional attitude is that the phil-| 
osopher, viewing things swb specie aeterni- 
tatis, must remain aloof. The result is, of: 
course, the retention of bourgeois prejudices. 
And at bottom, lies the age-old struggle be- 
tween merecialiem and idealism. 

Only a revolutionary change can Tiber 
academic philosophy in America and bring. 
it into integral relationship with the sciences 
and with the needs and aspirations of the 
masses of the people. As Marx so aptly put 
it, “Theory becomes realized among a 
people only insofar as it represents the 
realization of that people’s needs.” 

—STUART GREEN. 


He was frowning. “How do you feel 
about taking the course?” His voice was 
very quiet. 

“IT don’t know,” I said. “I guess it’s all 
right. I just took it to fill up my program. 
It can’t do any harm.” | 

“Yeah,” George said. “If there was some- 
thing else to take instead .. .” He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Forget it,” I said, “Let’s go over to the 
park.” 

We walked slowly to the park. There 
was a very hot sun and we were perspiring 
a great deal. George was really dripping. 
He looked as if he was struggling with a 
heavy load, trying to lift a piano or some- 
thing. He frowned the whole time. 

When we got to the park, we went 
through the gate and along the pebbled walk 
toward the big grass lawn. We passed peo- 
ple sitting on the wooden benches on the 
walk. There were some nurses with baby- 
carriages..But most of those sitting on the 
benches were men in torn clothes — many 
needing shaves. A couple were playing with 
the pigeons. Some were dozing. A majority 
just sat there staring in front of them. All 
the way down it was like that. 

We got to the end of the walk and on to 
the lawn. The lawn was pretty crowded. A 
lot of kids were running around and playing 
ball. Some older people were lying down 
and being stepped on by the kids. We lay 


down at the edge of the lawn, George next 
to a middle-aged man in a gray flannel shirt. 


The sun was still burning hot, and we 
were still perspiring, George’s shirt was 
soaking wet. We opened our ties and col- 
lars, and lay back with our heads resting on 
our hands. 


“T bet we have to carry rifles today,” I 
said. 

“Ttll be lousy with or without rifles.” 

I closed my eyes. I felt the hot sun on my 
face and I kind of dozed off. 

About ten minutes later, I heard voices as 
if from far off; George’s and somebody 
else’s. | opened my eyes and sat up. The man 
in the gray shirt was talking. 

“Ya never can tell,” he was saying. 
“One day she’ll be cold and then smacko, a 
stinkin’ hot day like today. There just ain’t 
no way of figurin’ it.” 

He was very dark. His hair was black ex- 
cept for some gray on the side. He looked 
like an Italian, although I don’t know what 
he was. He was chewing fast on a piece of 
gum. I could see George liked him. Sud- 
denly he looked hard at us. ‘“‘What’s the 
uniforms for, boys?” he asked. 

George got very red. I guess I did, too. 
It was the tone of his voice more than 
anything else. 

“They're for a course up in school,” 
George said. “Military Science.” 

“You mean Military Drill?” 

“T guess that’s it.” 

He let out a long whistle, and shook his 
head. “‘So they got it in the schools now.” 

“It’s just a course,” I said. “Like Mathe- 
matics or Chemistry. We get credit for it.” 

He stared at me a moment, and then he 
said, ““My God, kid, do ya know why ya 
takin’ it?” 

“Well, I guess they want us to be pre- 
pared, in case of war.” 

“Who’s they 2?” 

“The government.” 

He smiled. “Is that what they teach ya in 
college?” 

“We don’t know what they teach in col- 
lege,” George said. ““We’re just beginning.” 


“Well, let me tell ya, kiddo, it ain’t the 
government. It’s a few big shots who hold 
the government in their palms, like this.” 
He put his right finger in his left hand, and 
closed his hand. ‘“Those are the guys that 
got ya drillin’. Just because they wanta make 


themselves a little mazuma. The millions 
they got ain’t enough for them. They gotta 
make a little more. So they’ll start all the 
blastin’, and while they’re at home havin’ 
their caviar and cake and fried chicken, ya’re 
off in Germany or Japan gettin’ your head 
blowed off. He shook his head. “I 
know.” 

He tapped his right leg. There was a 
funny, hollow sound. “Ya hear that? Ya 
know what that is? That’s cork. Yessir, 
cork. That’s my present from the last blow 
out. What the hell am I good for now? Just 
layin’ in the park here and watchin’ young 
fellas like you bein’ set up like ninepins. Ya 
don’t see ’em givin’ us our bonus, do ya? 
Nossir. They promised it to us, but where 
the hell is it? They’re busy spendin’ it for 
more wars.” 

“There isn’t going to be a war,” George 
said. “Not for a long time anyway.” He 
looked very pale. 

The man laughed. “No? What d’ya think 
they’re spendin’ all that dough for, fire- 
crackers? Why d’ya think F. D. R. is so 
hot for a big navy, so he can go fishin’? 
Don’t kid yourself, sonny. They expect it 
any day now.” 

“Well,” I said, “what if they are prepar- 
ing? They can’t have war if people are 
against it.” 

He put his hand up to his head. ‘“‘Holy 
Christ, sonny, that’s just what they said be- 
fore the last one. That’s just what they said. 
How can we have a war when people are 
against it? But we had it, didn’t we? You’re 
damn tootin’ we had it. And if they have 
their way, were gonna have another one. 
And damn quick, too.” 

He was chewing his gum very fast. He 
turned his face away and spit it out. Then 
he looked back at us. In a very quiet voice, 
he said, ‘““Whad’ya get out of it, anyway? It 
ain’t like history or arithmetic—somethin’ 
educational. It’s just plain lousy. Kick it out 
of your schools, boys. Let ’em spend that 
dough on us veterans and the unemployed. 
Then they’d be doin’ somethin’.” He smiled. 
“Don’t ya think I’m right?” 

George and I just sat there, not saying 
anything. 

He asked again, “Don’t ya think that’s 
the right idea, boys ?” 

We shook our heads, yes. I looked at my 
watch. “We better be going. It’s a quarter 
to three.” 

We got up on our feet, brushing off our 
pants. We shook his hand. “‘Goodbye.”’ 


“Goodbye, boys,” he smiled. ‘Think over 
what I told ya.” 

We walked away fast—down the walk 
through the gate—out of the park. George 
was taking big steps, and I had trouble keep- 
ing up with him. He was looking straight 
ahead of him. His face was set. I guess he 
was thinking about what the man had said. 
I know I was. 

When we were about half way to school, 
George stopped walking altogether. He 
turned to me. “Listen, Sid, why the hell 
should we take that course anyway?” 

“That’s right, why should we?” 

“The hell with it. Let’s drop it right 
away.” 

“It’s O.K. with me,” I said. “But the 
other fellows ought to drop it, too. What 
about them?” 

“That’s right,” said George, ‘““We’re not 
the only ones.” 

We walked on slowly to the school. 

All of a sudden George said, “Jesus 
Christ, Sid, we got to do something about 
this war question. Hell, I don’t want to get 
shot up for something I didn’t have a hand 
in.” Then he said more slowly, “I don’t 
want a cork leg, either.” 

“Who does?” 

“You know.” He stopped. He put his 
fingers through his hair. His face was all 
screwed up. ““You know, there must be a 
hell of a lot of people who feel just like that 
man does. I mean, people who burn up at 
the thought of war, who will do just about 
anything to stop it.” 

ALUN ind AS 

“Now look. If all of us people got to- 
gether, we could .. .” He didn’t finish the 
sentence. “Damn it, Sid.” He slammed his 
right fist against his left palm. ““We got to 
do something. Not just stand around and 
wait until a war starts.”’ He took hold of my 
arm. “Don’t you feel that way about it, 
Sid ?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“Do you remember what he said about a 
few big people starting wars, or, because 
they were the ones who got something out 
Of ith 

“Yes,” I said. “That stuck with me.” 

“1d like to find out how much truth there 
is in that. Jesus, if that’s the truth...” 

“Just think of it,” I said. “It’s enough to 
get anyone boiling mad.” 

—Fe.ix ALBERT. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OF THEE WE SING 


We're not cast from the common mold, 
That’s at least what we've been told. 
Our thoughts are far beyond the ken 

Of the rank and file of common men. 
Your thoughts may dwell on sex or dice 


But we're not concerned with petty vice. 


Our intellect boasts a scope more vast 
For we are men of a different cast. 


We seldom venture on peerades, 

But are addicted to tirades 

Against Hoover and the moneyed classes. 
We read not New Yorker but New Masses. 
We're often heard to mention Marx, 

That fellow they talk about in parks; 
Though parts of him aren’t very clear, 

We think he’s got the right idea. 


You can make us pretty sore 

If you merely mention war. 

And of all our hates Fascism’s worst, 
That is, of course, if you don’t count Hearst. 
We pounce on all erroneous statement, 
Bombard editors without abatement ; 

In fact with the slightest provocation 
We'll send anyone a communication. 


Do not pity our condition— 

The country’s running to perdition. 

Remember that the struggle’s on 

And by Youth it will be won. 

Down with each bourgeois institution, 

Come on belated Revolution, 

Get them men, and give ’em Hell, 

For we are the boys of the N. S. L. 
—from the Dartmouth 


Jack O’ Lantern. 


Exposed at Last! 


Education at Bay 


The Effects of the Economic Depression on Edu- 
cation in Other Countries, by James F. Abel 


(U. S. Education Office pamphlet). Free. 


This pamphlet, by a “specialist” in foreign 
educational matters for the U. S. Education 
Office, is a typical bourgeois “specialist’s” piece. 
It has the appearance of being carefully written 
— even painstakingly written — but the number 
of times this supposedly intelligent “specialist” 
slips up on himself is nothing short of amazing. 

Here is a prize one: Page 29 states that among 
the South American nations Chile and Colombia 
have kept up their school work during the de- 
pression; page 30 states that Colombia has cut 
its school expenditures by 50% and Chile nearly 
as much (but with little difference in the extent 
and efhiciency of the schooling given). 

But with all its failings the booklet cannot help 
giving some statistics that show clearly the decay 
of capitalist culture. We learn that throughout 
the world at least one-third of the population (10 
years of age and over) is illiterate. The pro- 
portion is fast approaching one-half. As school 
funds are cut more and more, the needs of the 
masses for education rapidly increases. In India 
nearly one-half of all education is paid for 
through fees from those receiving the schooling. 
In Cuba the 1932 educational budget was cut 
54% under 1929—and then all high schools and 
colleges were closed. The 1932 school budget 
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of Abyssinia—which is nominally a free country 
and a member of the League of Nations, but is 
actually under the heel of Britain—was $110,000, 
or 1 cent per person for the year. 


The author admits that Japan’s “policy is one 
of retrenchment along all lines except for mili- 
tary and naval expenditures.” Even in 1931-32 
thousands of the Japanese teachers were not 
getting the starvation wages they were supposed 
to receive. He continues: “A ... large expansion 
of education was in the planning for China.” But 
he neglects to add that the only planning that 
went into effect was Chiang Kai Shek’s foreign- 
financed campaign of slaughter against the Chi- 
nese Soviet areas. 


Liberia has long been Uncle Sam’s pride and 
joy. It was set aside in Africa as a “home-land” 
to which America’s “surplus” Negro population 
was once moved. Now it is virtually owned— 
lock, stock, and barrel—by Harvey Firestone. 
Its people are exploited unmercifully for the 
sake of the rubber king’s millions. One result? 
$2 was spent in educating each of the 10,000 
students being educated in Liberia in 1932. One 
person out of every 200 in the population was 
receiving schooling. 

No country on the face of the earth was too 
small to be located and discussed—except the 
only country that is progressing in educational 
matters, the USSR which is advancing with 
seven league boots. Just 30 words out of 37 
pages are devoted to the USSR. 

Jay F. Otis. 


Jeremiah Steel 


The Second World War, by Johannes Steel; 
Covici-Friede. $2.00. 

Fascist Germany Explains, edited by Celia 
Strachey and John Gustav Werner; Covici- 
Friede. $1.25. 

After having predicted everything in sight, 
and risen to fame via sensational war-scare 
articles in the New York Post, Johannes Steel 
has decided to go the whole hog and predict a 
war. When the war comes, and it will positively 
come by the Summer of 1935, says Mr. Steel, it 
will be only “the armed expression of that grim, 
silent, bitterly fought economic war, which all 


industrial nations of the world, without excep-_ 


tion, have been waging against one another for 
the past ten years.” 

This kind of a beginning suggests that the 
book might get down to fundamentals. But while 
it contains much valuable material relating to 
the European economic and political situation 
today, it helps in no degree toward a clear-cut 
analysis of the issues. Such statements as the 
following will give an idea of the kind of inter- 
pretation evolved: 

It is a sad commentary upon human intel- 
ligence that while the means of intercourse 
between nations become daily more ample 
...all nations are today actually further 
apart from each other than at any time in 
this century. 

Mr. Steel recommends “an effective World Eco- 
nomic Policy,” which he leaves undefined, as the 
only way to stop war, but throws up his hands 
at the possibility of such a policy the way things 
are constituted at present. 

As for the radicals, they “over-estimate the 
pace of social evolution,” and there is to Mr. 
Steel’s mind “little likelihood that the second 
World War will eventually become a world 
revolution, particularly so since the psychology 
of nations, as such, has remained essentially un- 
changed during the last century.” 

Meanwhile, “international capitalism looks on 
complacently,”’ and so, we suspect, does Mr. 
Steel, who can write books about it. We recom- 
mend to him R. Palme Dutt’s Fascism and Social 
Revolution in which he will find some concrete 
meaning to the facts and figures which he him- 
self has garnered. We further heartily recom- 
mend Mr. Dutt’s book to those who after reading 
Johannes Steel’s awful revelations are likely to 


conclude that we had better hurry up and get — 


our guns loaded before the European bogey 
man heads in our direction. 

The little volume of quotations from Nazi 
sources edited by Strachey and Werner is a 
book that deserves wide circulation. Consisting 
solely of the words of Nazi leaders together 
with excerpts from present-day German news- 
papers, books, and magazines, it brings home 
forcefully the significance of what Herr Hitler 
himself declared in his autobiography, Mein 
Kampf: 

The German has not the slightest notion 
of how a people must be misled if the ad- 
herence of the masses is sought. 


Fascist Germany Explains reveals the method. 
—WILLIAM LEONARD. 


Where the Jew Begins 


“Where the Ghetto Ends; Jews in Soviet Rus- 
sia,” by Leon Dennen, Alfred H. King. 


In a novel, a sense of architecture is prerequi- 
site, in a travel book it is a delight. After a 
skillfully small anecdotal introduction, cameoing 
pre-Revolutionary Russian Jewry, Leon Dennen 
describes an arc, across the vast Soviet pano- 
rama. With seemingly random strokes he draws 
a straight sure line through the lives of hun- 
dreds of representative Jews. The young are 
vital, alive, and when they have time to think 
about it, happy. The old ones are slowly dying 
off. Some grumble, some adjust themselves. 
Dennen has sympathy for these but he does not 
waste it unduly. The apex of the arc comes 
when towards the end of the book, the author 
discusses the position of the Jew in Soviet cul- 
ture. Of course there are many writers in Russia 
who are Jewish, but that to this reviewer was 
not nearly so important as the fact that in so 
many new Soviet novels the Jew was taken as 
the typical proletarian builder, the typical Com- 
somol shock-trooper. Here, indeed was the ex- 
pression of the Gentile acceptance of the Jew, 
and here, too, the adjustment of a two thousand 
year old problem. 

On his ascending the curve, the author pictures 
himself traveling toward Moscow. At Moscow, 
the center of Soviet life, he takes time off to 
discuss Jewish culture. Thus geometry very 
skillfully becomes the author’s symbol for his 
ideas. Now he begins to descend. He goes to 
Poland. The most interesting chapters of the 
book deal with the misery and penury of people, 
while when only a hundred miles across the 
border. . . . The conclusion is obvious. From 
Poland to Germany. On his way Mr. Dennen 
quite briefly disposes of Zionism. The closing 
scene of the book takes place on the Hamburg 
docks, on the eve of Hitler’s ascent to power. 
This section is all too brief. One cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Dennen had to leave Ger- 
many in a hurry—for obvious reasons. 


Appended to the book are many photographs, 
that not only strengthen the author’s case, but 
act as peep holes into that land of enormous 
vitality, Soviet Russia. 


—Davip SHREIBER. 


Book Review 


The Challenge to Liberty, by Herbert Hoover; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.75. 


This excellent book contains ten chapters, viz.: 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
and ten—in the order mentioned. For assistance 
in arranging these chapters in sequence, our ex- 
President is probably indebted to the proletarian 
proofreader. However, if read in reverse order, 
viz.: ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, three, 
two, one—the effect is precisely the same. The 
book will be an excellent rejoinder to those who 
maintain that America has a living ex-President. 


—S. A. 


Secretary of Drought 


New Frontiers, by Henry A. Wallace; Reynal 
and Hitchcock, New York. $2.00. 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has written a concise statement of the philosophy 
and aims of the New Deal. He believes that we 
are progressing under the aegis of Roosevelt 
toward “New Frontiers” when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together. Despite the un- 
precedented strike wave hitting its high points 
at Toledo, San Francisco, Minneapolis and New 
Orleans, he is quite certain that the class con- 
flict will be eliminated. “... Working with the 
capitalistic order as it has come to us out of the 
past, we can develop policies which will enable 
the representatives of agriculture, labor, indus- 
try, and consumers to meet together more effec- 
tively than in the past, and discover just formu- 
lae for price and production policies.” 

Aside from the problem of what constitutes a 
“just” price, the general features of the Roosevelt 
“plan” are quite familiar to us: price-fixing that 
doesn’t fix prices, the insurance of monopoly 
profits under codes incorporating the stretch-out 
and minimum (maximum) wages, the plowing 
under of cotton and destruction of hogs, etc. The 
incapacity of a capitalist economy to dispose of 
its periodic surplus except through mass starva- 
tion or war is candidly recognized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. “What the AAA had 
planned to do over two or three years, the 
drought did—except for cotton and tobacco—in 
one. 


The fact that real wages of farmers and other 
laboring groups have decreased is admitted by 
Wallace. “The NRA has increased the cost of 
the things the farmers purchase at the very time 
that their own products have gone down greatly 
in price.” The remedy, according to Wallace, 
lies either in a drastic reduction of the tariff 
reducing the cost of non-agricultural commodi- 
ties, or the AAA plan of restricting production. 
The former, however, is impossible since the 
United States has shifted to creditor status as a 
result of the war loans. The latter plan, Wallace 
states, has succeeded in raising prices of farm 
products. But the problem now raised: at whose 
expense? is slurred over with the statement “the 
money for straightening out the trouble is ob- 
tained from the consumers of that particular 
product” (italics mine). In other words, Wallace 
substitutes for the class analysis of society the 
old city versus farm fallacy. Like the older Pop- 
ulist and Grange Movement leaders, he believes 
that he can solve the problem of the starving 
rural proletariat by shifting the burden to the 
starving urban proletariat. His subscription to 
the Hearst-backed manufactured products sales 
tax which hits urban consumers and petty shop- 
keepers the worst, is ample proof of this. Such 
a tax, says Wallace, would be “more equitable, 
since the benefits are spread amongst all classes 
of society” and it is preferable “to spread the 
costs by means of a low tax on many products 
rather than a high tax on a few products.” 


—SIDNEY ALEXANDER. 


TH E S TA GE — REWARMED NIETZSCHE 


Within the Gates, by Sean O’Casey, at the Na- 
tional Theatre, New York. 


Sean O’Casey is one of those peculiar play- 
wrights who does not believe that the theatre has 
achieved its consummation in the well-carpen- 
tered but uninspired realistic play. He has stated 
his case repeatedly: the drama with an intellec- 
tual horizon stretching from the gin-bottle to 
the contraceptive must give way to the lusty 
muse of the Elizabethans, the omnipotent awe 
of the great Greek craftsmen. And so, spurred 
by this conviction, and drinking deep from the 
wells of Irish fantasy, wit, and joy in life, Mr. 
O’Casey has fashioned the fire play now perplex- 
ing or inspiring audiences at the National The- 
atre in New York. 

I say perplexing because a poetic drama is 
surely not going to meet with unqualified jubila- 
tion. The author will be accused of pretentious- 
ness, pompousness, and unnaturalism. To all 
these criticisms Mr. O’Casey can justly thumb 
his well-thumbed nose. For though his theme is 
the ancient affirmation of life against death, he 
has presented this banality to ws refurbished in 
modern dress, the “eternal truths” wandering 
through Hyde Park in the persons of a Dreamer 
and a Young Whore, a Bishop and a Young Man 
in Plus Fours. 


Now on paper such a theme (though it is 
superimposed with a flimsy plot involving the 
Bishop’s youthful indiscretion with the Whore’s 
mother) will sound as ridiculous as any other 
truism, and the logical inference will be drawn 
that to say one equals one over four acts hints 
at redundancy. Logically, this is true; poetically, 
it is not. For Mr. O’Casey states his faith in life 
(1=1) in an infinite and richly-inventive num- 
ber of ways. He is a yea-sayer with variations, 
a rewarmed Nietzschean presenting us a super- 
man in the person of a blond-haired poet in a 
red scarf. His message is simple if obvious: 
vicious in its hatred of the hypocrisy of the 
church and the superficiality of all those products 
of capitalist society—Young Men in Plus Fours, 
jabbering Nursemaids, officious Constables; 
jubilant in his belief in the possibilities of a 
fuller life. But how are we to achieve this? And 
here Mr. O’Casey proves himself impotent: we 
are to achieve it by achieving it. He preaches 
us, paradoxically enough, a moralistic paganism, 
and then leaves us stranded on the seashore. 


Technically, where O’Casey has failed is in 
his attempt at fusing a realistic play over a 
symbolic allegory. In certain scenes—the Dis- 
putants, for example—he drops his poetry and 
proceeds to straightforward realistic dialogue. 
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The result is confusion: for the allegory has 
abruptly stopped, while the mind, by a process 
of inertia, perists in carrying forward its sym- 
bolic interpretation. O’Casey should have been 
consistently naturalistic or consistently symbolic. 
To fuse the two requires a greater art than he 
has achieved. All symbols, furthermore, are 
dangerous unless their implications are limited 
within a specific field of reference. Loosely used, 
the symbol can mean anything one wishes it to 
mean. 


Consider, in this connection, the climax of the 
drama—the chorus of the Down-and-Outers, dis- 
mal, ill-clothed, chanting awesome widespaced 
chords like a Greek chorus of fate, converges 
upon the dying Young Whore and seeks to as- 
similate her in their midst. Suddenly the Dream- 
er flings up his arm and the Down-and-Outers 
recede in fear. He has rejected them. They 
cringe away as he strides through their ranks, 
affirming death to fear and to decay. 


Now, to an infantile leftist who walks his 
party line as if it were a tightrope stretched over 
an abyss, O’Casey, the product of the Dublin 
slums, is to be damned for this symbolic climax. 
For the Dreamer has turned his back upon the 
Down-and-Outers, he has rejected the proletar- 
iat. On the surface, such criticism is valid and 
O’Casey is guilty of political misstatement. But 
actually his fault is a technical and zof a politi- 
cal one; he is guilty of fuzzing his deeper mean- 
ing through the use of a loose symbolism. Any- 
one acquainted with Sean O’Casey’s revolution- 
ary past and his overt sympathy and actual 
participation in the struggles of the Irish prole- 
tariat will not misunderstand the deeper mean- 
ing of the Dreamer’s gesture. He turns his 
back upon the Down-and-Outers, he rejects them, 
he demands an orientation for a newer and 
more sunlit-rich society. And isn’t that precisely 
what the revolutionary workers are doing? 
Aren't they, too, turning their back upon the 
beaten, the decayed, the rotten, and facing in- 
stead toward the sun? The symbolic value of 
the Down-and-Outers must not be misinter- 
preted: they are not the materially unemployed; 
they are the morally unemployed, the hopeless 
and the fearful-of-life, the actionless bankrupt. 
Had O’Casey been clearer in the presentation of 
this idea, he would have written an even greater 
play than he has. But just as Nora’s slamming 
of the door in Ibsen’s Doll’s House marked the 
beginning of the naturalistic drama, so this 
Dreamer facing toward the sun may mean the 
beginning of a newer and richer poetic drama. 
As such, apart from all quibblings, it represents 
a significant event in the history of the modern 
stage. 

—SIDNEY ALEXANDER. 


Business Notice! 


No chapter will receive Reviews un- 
less they have completely paid for, 
or, otherwise accounted for, all past 
Reviews. 
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A Communication 


To the Editor of Student Review: 

Writing in Student Review for November, 
1934, under the caption “Fisk’s Fighting Heri- 
tage,’ Mr. Merrill C. Work, who graduated 
from Fisk in August, 1924, takes great liberties 
with the truth, with my name, and especially 
with what might be called in this bourgeois 
world, my character. I ask the right to correct 
Mr. Work in several instances, however much 
damage these corrections do both to his rhapsodic 
account of the Fisk strike, and to his newly 
created revolutionary background. 


The Fisk student strike was called on Thurs- 
day morning, February 6, 1925, out of protest to 
the dismissal from the University of four stu- 
dents: Robert Anderson, Charles Lewis, Edward 
Goodwin, and George Streator. The demand for 
reinstatement of these students was equal with 
a demand that the president, F. A. McKenzie, 
and his administration, should resign; for, only 
two days before, McKeizie had secured the 
arrest of Anderson, Lewis, Goodwin, Edw. Tay- 
lor, Victor Perry, and had ordered the arrest of 
two other students, Berry Crawford and myself, 
for organizing and fomenting discontent among 
the students. I am taking my chronology back- 
wards. On January 31, 1925, the president re- 
turned to the University from an extended trip 
North, determined to rid the school of “perni- 
cious agitation.” The previous November, Lewis, 
Anderson, and Streator, had indicted the presi- 
dent in his presence, before the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University. The previous June, W. 
E. B. DuBois, as alumni speaker during com- 
mencement, had delivered a grave indictment 
against the McKenzie administration, and had 
brought to a head the rumbling dissatisfaction 
that students and many alumni had felt for Mc- 
Kenzie for a period of almost nine years. 


Mr. Work, as I say, graduated in August, 
1924. In this article, he incorrectly places him- 
self back in the turmoil as a sort of guiding 
genius, long after he had left Nashville. He 
gratuitously hands the whole affair to himself 
and me as “our planning.” That is not true. 
The Fisk situation was in the making five years 
before Work and I entered the college depart- 
ment in 1921. I categorically deny that Mr. 
Work played a major or a minor role in devel- 
opments at Fisk from 1923 onward. My mem- 


ory is excellent to that date. I have notes and 
friends nearby to remind me! 

Mr. Work is guilty of a monstrous breach 
of fact when he claims that the Vanderbilt stu- 
dents, white, Southern, and Methodist, went on 
a sympathetic strike with Fisk students. It is true 
that a few white students from three Nashville 
colleges were grouped around J. B. Matthews, 
then teaching at Scarritt College, and these gave 
encouragement, and many valuable suggestions 
on publicity. To state that the students of Van- 
derbilt went on sympathetic strike is preposter- 
ous, and stupid. 

Mr. Work is in error about the lynching that 
took place in Nashville in 1924, after he left 
the city. The boy was kidnapped from the City 
Hospital, fully ten miles from Fisk. He con- 
fuses the Cordie Creek lynching with one ten 
years earlier. 


Mr. Work does me a conspicuous disservice 
when he intimates that I “followed DuBois into 
the swamps of reformism” and called off the 
strike, or had part in its calling off. The facts 
are these: 55 per cent of the students remained 
out of school until June, 1925. (School strikes are 
affected by school closing, you know.) McKen- 
zie resigned on April 20, 1925, effective in June, 
1925. The new administration removed the sus- 
pensions from the four students, Lewis, Ander- 
son, Streator, and Goodwin, and they were re- 
admitted and did enter school, January, 1926, 
and with them, the bulk of their class, the class — 
of 1925, and they did graduate in 1926, a year — 
late. F 
In The Crisis for April, 1925, Du Bois wrote: — 
“Men and women of Black America: Let no de- 
cent Negro send his child to Fisk until Fayette 


McKenzie goes.’ That statement was never re- 
tracted. When Mr. Work claims that DuBois or 


Streator urged calling off the strike, Mr. Work © 
lies; emphatically, Mr. Work lies. I do not care 
how unerringly Mr. Work joined the Communist 
Party, but I do care how erringly he tries to 
ruin my character in order to build himself a 
fighting past! 

—GEORGE STREATOR. 


We are sorry to say that Mr. Work will he 
unable to reply to the allegations contained in — 
Mr. Streator’s letter until our next issue. The — 
above letter is printed without immediate an- 
swer with Mr. Work’s permission. THE Eptrors. 
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NICHOLAS MurrRAY BUTLER says: 
“Student Review is altogether too timid!” 


GERTRUDE STEIN says: 
“Student Review is just a trifle too obscure!” 


F. D. R. says: 


“My friends, there are subversive forces at work in our American colleges.’ 


We Don't Agree id 


STUDENT REVIEW HITS STRAIGHT FROM 
THE SHOULDER, INDICTS THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, ITS MILITARISM, 
REACTION AND EVASION OF THE BURNING 
REALITIES OF OUR TIME. 
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Every Subscription Helps Put 
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